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IN opening this panel, in view of the 
specific discussions of the changes in em- 
phases within various fields of educational 
practice that are to come later, it seems to 
me that my function is to confine myself 
to the general trends which characterize 
modern early childhood education. It is a 
curious fact that throughout the history 
of education most of the reforms and modi- 
fications in educational procedure have 
come first in the training of young children. 
These have been followed by modification in 
the lower grades; later the new procedures 
are extended into the upper grades, then 
into the high school and ultimately into the 
college. It is possible that young children 
with their freshness, spontaneity and curi- 
osity constantly put our formalized and 
traditional activities to the test, and that, 
because they never quite seem to fit the 
educational pattern which we set for them, 
the continual changes which later modify 
our formal procedures are set in motion. If 
this is true, it is incumbent upon the teacher 
of young children both to look forward from 
a realization of the importance of her work 
and to earry into her relations with her 
children some of the very qualities which 
the young child himself shows in such strik- 

1 Address, opening a panel at the Kindergarten- 


Primary Section, Minnesota Education Association, 
October 28, 1938. 


ing fashion. Unfortunately, with individ- 
ual teachers and in particular schools, this 
is not always the case. Occasionally one 
finds a completely routinized and dead 
kindergarten ; a highly formalized and rigid 
first or second grade; or a nursery school 
that complacently jogs along without a clear 
understanding of its educational leadership. 
This is all by way of introduction, since any 
discussion of the changing emphases in our 
early childhood education should begin both 
with a tribute to the past contributions of 
early childhood education to educational 
theory and practice and with a very strong 
wish that these contributions continue into 
the future. 

In pointing out the trends characteristic 
of our changing emphases, I am forced to 
group them under main categories. But in 
trying to group them, one soon realizes the 
great overlapping between any principles or 
categories that may be set up. We deal not 
with a compact little educational unit that 
can be put precisely into a pigeon-hole to 
remain there indefinitely, but with a grow- 
ing, living, dynamic series of relationships 
through which we move toward a better 
understanding of the educational process. 
Nor does the following arrangement of these 
principles necessarily indicate their relative 
importance, nor the extent of their contribu- 
tion to our educational thinking. 








The first principle is that of the widest 
possible participation of the children within 
a group in the activities of that group. This 
applies not only to the more formal class- 
room activities, but also to extra-curricular 
activities, tasks about the school building, 
routine procedures, ete., and to many ac- 
tivities that in the past have not been 
thought educational in their nature. It in- 
volves also the widest possible distribution 
of facilities and opportunities within the 
group. In the nursery school and kinder- 
garten, the effective teacher makes a special 
effort to interest all children in the class- 
room activities and encourages all to par- 
ticipate and perform regardless of his level 
of ability. Not so many years ago, if one 
went to a typical dramatic performance in 
an elementary school, he would find per- 
formances given once or twice a year by a 
few gifted performers with the great mass 
of children acting as spectators rather than 
participants. But now in many elementary 
schools there are weekly dramatic perform- 
ances which in the course of a year draw 
within their scope every child in the school. 
This principle has affected even the college. 
A generation ago athletics were only for 
the outstanding and unusual performer. 
Now the most significant athletic work is 
being done for all students in the intra- 
mural field, rather than for the outstanding 
performers who still attract our attention 
so vividly on autumn Saturdays. While 
the teacher has a heavy obligation to develop 
the outstanding skill of the very able or 
unusual pupils who come within her scope, 
she must not develop that skill at the cost of 
the remaining pupils by denying them op- 
portunities to participate or to secure 
practice. 

But there is another important aspect of 
this principle. I remember a day in sixth 
grade on which because of some delinquency 
I was assigned the task of cleaning erasers. 
I sulked and stayed grudgingly at the task 
with my thoughts straying far afield ; clean- 
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ing erasers had no educational value, it was 
purely a form of punishment. In recent 
years we have come to realize the educative 
value of many of the tasks about the class- 
room and school building and have de- 
veloped an amount of pupil-sharing and 
pupil-participation in routine activities un- 
heard of a generation or so ago. When 
nursery schools were first established ques- 
tions of the method of serving food arose. 
Should food be distributed to the tables by 
teachers or maids? Happily the nursery 
school people solved this problem, when 
they realized that the act of carrying dishes, 
spoons and glasses from serving table to the 
dining table was itself of greater value in 
building motor control than were formal 
exercises unrelated to life. Many activities 
which are routine and meaningless to adults 
are educative for children. Modern schools 
are almost self-service institutions like our 
cafeterias and our cash-and-carry stores. 
We find children running mimeograph 
machines, showing lantern slides, putting 
charts and diagrams on the boards, making 
posters, assembling or building materia] for 
demonstrations, 7.¢., carrying through a 
whole host of activities formerly thought 
to be the primary responsibility of the 
teacher. Moreover, if children are given 
opportunities and responsibilities of this 
type they grow, not only in skill but also 
in self-reliance and in the capacity to think 
and do for themselves. In the modern 
school the use of a necessary school task as 
punishment is gone completely and in its 
place come the view that it is an honor and 
an opportunity for a child to be selected 
to perform the task. Moreover, new respon- 
sibilities and obligations have grown out of 
the demands which modern society makes 
and the implements which it has discovered. 
So the process is carried one step further. 
School patrols and monitors are selected 
from the children to take the responsibility 
for safety. This is a far ery from complete 
teacher supervision of every activity and 
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is not unrelated to the next trend which has 
been emerging in many of the recent edu- 
cational studies and practices. 

This was a time when we regarded the 
school as the only agency engaged in the 
teaching and training of children. The 
teaching and learning function began when 
the child entered the classroom and stopped 
when he left it, unless he took with him an 
assigned task known as home work. But 
now we see ever more clearly that quite as 
much learning takes place outside the school 
as within it. Thus, we come to the second 
principle, which is that one of the main 
functions of education is the orientation of 
teaching in such a way that the learning pro- 
cess begun in the classroom will be carried 
forward into the outer life relations of the 
child. This is quite different from the 
traditional view that the school is only con- 
cerned with preparation for adult living. 
Children in the nursery school, the kinder- 
garten and the primary grades are encour- 
aged to bring objects from home and talk 
about them in the school. Hobby shows are 
organized, and children’s own collections 
and leisure time work are exhibited. Cur- 
rent events are discussed, children report on 
trips which they have taken by themselves 
or with their family and trips to museums, 
nearby industrial plants, fire stations, etc., 
are arranged. Definite efforts are made to 
tie the learning that the child does outside 
of the school in with the school program. 
All this is of great value and importance. 
But we should give even more attention to 
the contributions that the subject-matter 
taught in schoo] in the form of skills and 
knowledge can make to the child’s own ac- 
tivities in the outer world. I remember the 
amazement of my son when he discovered 
that the batting averages and baseball stand- 
ings published in the newspapers were per- 
centages, a topic upon which there had been 
instruction a few days previous in school. 
He set to work immediately with his new- 
found school skill and for days thereafter 
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followed the daily standings of major league 
teams and the weekly reports of baseball 
players’ batting and fielding averages with 
great zest, calculating the shifts that would 
occur in standings and averages, if games 
were lost or won or if players made errors 
or hits. And I suspect that the actual 
amount of practice received in calculating 
percentages while poring over the sport 
pages of the newspapers was very much 
greater than that received in the schoolroom, 
for he quickly became expert. This is effee- 
tive education, because the actual process 
started in the classroom carries over into 
outside activity and life. 

But there is another closely related prin- 
ciple that goes beyond the carry-over of 
skills into life and concerns itself with the 
child’s selection and choice of stimulation 
to which to react. We know that the child 
is a selective organism, that is, that from 
the manifold background to which he is ex- 
posed, he selects in accordance with his own 
interests, experience and training. Of two 
children who attend the same movie, one 
will remember some parts, another other 
parts. One very important educational 
problem is the guidance of this selection by 
sensitizing the child to the more valuable 
and desirable features of his environment, 
rather than to the less valuable and desir- 
able. In the past our approach was largely 
a moral one and consisted of endless pro- 
hibitions. Now we see our function as one 
of stimulating the child in such a way that 
appropriate choice and selection will be 
made. This leads to the third principle, 
which is that one of the major effects of 
education is that of sensitizing the child to 
various types of stimulation and activities 
which are part of his environment in such 
a way that the direction of his practice 
or of his subsequent development will be 
modified or changed. A very clear example 
of such sensitization is given in the recent 
investigation of Jersild and Bienstock, who 
studied the effects of various types of train- 
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ing upon the performance of young children 
with control and experimental groups. For 
many motor activities there were no differ- 
ences between the control and the experi- 
mental groups as a result of training. But 
there were very striking differences as a 
result of instruction in music. Young chil- 
dren between the ages of three and four 
years who received instruction in music did 
noticeably better than children who did not 
receive such instruction, and after a two- 
year period of time the differences between 
the groups were still quite marked. In ex- 
plaining these differences, Jersild pointed 
out that in modern society the environment 
of most children is pervaded with musical 
stimulation in the form of the radio. The 
instruction sensitized the child in such a way 
that he could profit from the music in his 
surroundings and so secure much incidental 
practice. Another study shows that gram- 
mar school children retain the content of 
motion pictures for very long periods of 
time—much longer than would be expected 
on the basis of our traditional studies of 
memory. This may be explained by the fact 
that children carry over into their play the 
activities which they see represented in the 
motion picture and thus receive much in- 
cidental practice which builds up their mem- 
Thus a child 


may spend many hours building and making 





ory of the content presented. 


the spears and shields shown in a jungle 
picture or dramatizing with his mates the 
activities portrayed on the screen. The 
point I wish to make, as strongly as I know 
how, is that any educational process is rela- 
tively ineffective if its results are measured 
only in terms of the effects which it produces 
in the classroom. It is an important educa- 
tional process if it possesses what I have 
ealled elsewhere the characteristic of sig- 
nificance. A significant experience is one 
which modifies the course of development or 
the amount of practice the child secures or 
which changes the direction of his activities 
or sets up new goals for him. 
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So complex is the external world and so 
multiform is the stimulation it affords that 
selection both of stimulation and response is 
inevitable. The child is engaged in explor- 
ing his environment and his own potential- 
ities in relation to that environment. By 
providing a broad base of experience for the 
child, by giving him opportunities to make 
decisions and choices, by showing him how 
to make valid distinctions rather than tell- 
ing him what must and must not be, and by 
giving him contacts with the better rather 
than the poorer phases of our culture, we 
guide this selective process. It is not a 
simple carry-over from skills and habits so 
much as an organization and setting of 
experience at a high level by sensitizing the 
child. 

In many respects one of the most im- 
portant of the modern educational concepts 
is the much-discussed concept of readiness. 
It is not my purpose to give in detail an 
explanation of the concept. If we study 
children we find that those who come from 
an environment of superior cultural status 
and richer backgrounds of equipment, lan- 
guage and parental care, acquire school con- 
tent more readily and easily than do chil- 
dren from environments of lower cultural 
status. Children who have had concrete 
experiences with objects and material absorb 
the symbols which relate to those materials 
much more readily than do those who lack 
such concrete experience. 

Many years ago a revolution was pro- 
duced in the education of young children by 
the appearance of the Here and Now story 
books. Previously much of the content 
available for young children had consisted 
of fairy stories, fantasies and symbolic pres- 
entations of one type and another. But 
when a series of simple little books dealing 
with the common everyday affairs of life, 
such as putting on overshoes, buttoning 
coats, weeding the garden, playing with 
the dog, and so on were written, teachers 
were amazed at the interest of young chil- 
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dren in these ordinary details of living and 
the readiness with which they acquired the 
associated words and meanings. When the 
content is far removed from the world of the 
child, it tends to stay far removed, no mat- 
ter how much instruction is given in that 
content. If the content is closely tied in 
with the child’s world, it tends to acquire 
an educational importance and significance 
that it otherwise would lack. The tradi- 
tional discussions of readiness, that is those 
of a decade ago, were concerned primarily 
with readiness from the standpoint of physi- 
cal development and of mental age. Now 
we have added to these the concept of 
experiental maturity or background of ex- 
perience. We are beginning to envisage 
the educational possibilities of giving the 
child such experience as will make the subse- 
quent school content both meaningful and 
easy to grasp. Thus, it is becoming more 
and more clear that prior to formal school 
experience with specific materials the child 
should be prepared for them on an informal 
and experiential basis. For instance, in- 
stead of thinking of the kindergarten as one 
unit, and the first grade as another distinct 
unit, we now think of the kindergarten as a 
place in which the child informally secures 
that type of concrete experience which will 
prepare him for reading in the first grade. 
Thus, knowing a certain vocabulary will be 
used in the first grade, we set up kinder- 
garten projects and experiences which will 
give the child personal and direct contact 
with the objects and experiences about which 
his reading lessons will later be concerned. 
Some students of child behavior feel that 
experiential maturity may be an even more 
important factor in determining readiness 
in a normal group of children than either 
physical development or mental age. In 
organizing a school curriculum, it might be 
well to divide the work at each level into 
informal and formal content. Informal 
content would be material which prepares 
the child for the work to be done formally 
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in the next unit or level. My primary con- 
cern is in making it clear that the informal 
experience of the child needs to be quite as 
effectively linked into or tied into education 
as is the formal material which we ordi- 
narily consider the curriculum content. 
Our fourth principle then is to the effect 
that since effective education depends upon 
the readiness of the child for instruction, it 
is a function of the school both to provide 
readiness material and to arrange its cur- 
riculum in such a way that informal and 
concrete experiences precede formal and 
abstract or symbolic experiences. 

We can move directly from the discussion 
of readiness material to a closely related 
topic. Earlier we thought of education as 
something imposed upon the child. As 
teaching techniques those methods were 
used which centered about prestige, force 
and fear. The teacher was a long distance 
from the child. But as knowledge of moti- 
vation increases, we substitute indirect 
methods for direct methods. We are learn- 
ing to capitalize children’s interests, to use 
the mechanism of phrase and encourage- 
ment, to build on the background of the 
readiness of the child and to set the stage 
for effective learning. This movement came 
in with an emphasis upon the needs and 
interests of the child. When first put for- 
ward it was felt that there were a series of 
natural or spontaneous needs and interests 
in children which appeared in spite of social 
restrictions and which could be made the 
basis for the curriculum. We are not quite 
sO naive in our present approaches to the 
problem of children’s needs and interests, 
because we see that in general their content 
is determined by the cultural setting rather 
than by intrinsic factors coming to the sur- 
face. Not long ago I saw a motion picture 
in which young Italian children played with 
gas masks, climbed walls and enjoyed war 
games, etc., in imitation of older children 
and adults. If one were to be with these 
vounger Italian children he would surely 
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feel these interests to be natural or spon- 
taneous interests. Actually, however, they 
are interests set by the general environment 
or culture and are natural in that sense and 
in that sense only. We have seen the inter- 
est of children in fairy tales and romantic 
stories replaced by an interest in construc- 
tion materials, scientific discussions and 
mechanical devices largely because our civ- 
iligation is one in which mechanical devices 
are about us all the time. <A real aeroplane 
is much more thrilling than a ‘‘flying car- 
pet.’ Once we recognize that the content 
of interests is created by the total environ- 
ment in which the child is located and see 
that there are only very few absolutely 
‘‘natural’’ interests, then it becomes clear 
that one of the important functions of the 
teacher is that of setting the stage for the 
child’s interests by her own enthusiasms, 
spontaneity and personal interests in ac- 


tivities and materials. We also see that 
there is a tremendous inherent force or 


drive in children which in a stimulating 
environment can be directed to effective 
work and in a non-stimulating environment 
finds its outlet in many kinds of miscel- 
laneous activities, some of which may be 
The most effective 
procedure for meeting anti-social behavior 
in children is that of replacing 
tuting desirable for undesirable activities. 
us a very 


definitely anti-social. 
or substi- 


Progressive education has done 
real service by emphasizing the needs and 
interests of children and by making clear 
to us that the problem of motivation is as 
significant as the problem of specific con- 
tent. 
made between the goals of education and 


But a very clear distinction must be 
the methods of attaining those goals. If we 
say that a child is not interested in reading, 
we deny the possibility of building a good 
educational program for him in a society in 
which reading is essential. In other words, 
the doctrine of interests can not be used to 
block out educational material and content 
that is necessary for meeting the demands 
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of the environment. But we can phrase the 
problem in a different form. Instead of 
saying ‘‘ Because this child is not interested 
in reading, he should engage in some other 
activity in which he is interested,’’ we 
should ask ourselves the question, ‘‘ Why is 
this child not interested in reading? How 
can we interest him? What specific modifi- 
cations of material, procedures and content 
can be made in order to produce a real in- 
terest where there is now none?’’ In an 
individual case such an analysis is a decided 
step forward. The fundamental question is 
not whether a first- or second-grade child 
should have a half-hour practice each day 
in reading for a period of nine months or 
not, but rather how can we so set the stage 
that this necessary practice in reading will 
be obtained with a high degree of interest 
and motivation, rather than as a chore or 
a task. Although the remote goals of edu- 
cation remain surprisingly constant, impor- 
tant and significant changes occur in the 
methods of attaining those goals. In most 
fields of nursery, kindergarten and ele- 
mentary education we are doing a better 
job than we did previously, not because we 
have changed our goals but because we have 
correlated our materials and methods with 
the needs and interests of the child. As a 
result we find ourselves able to utilize more 
effectively the drive and energy which the 
child naturally possesses for straightfor- 
ward progress toward adjustment. Our 
fifth principle then states that education 
increases in effectiveness as emphasis is 
placed upon indirect rather than direct 
methods, 7.e., as we shift from direct moti- 
vation through foree and fear to indirect 
motivation through capitalizing needs, en- 
couraging children, and setting the stage 
for interests. 

One could hardly continue a discussion 
of this type without some emphasis upon the 
integration of educational activities into the 
projects which characterize the modern ap- 
proach as opposed to the older development 
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of the curriculum about isolated and formal 
units of drill. Within recent years much 
has been said on the project method and 
activity programs. The underlying con- 
cepts of these attempts to vitalize educa- 
tional content are familiar to all and par- 
ticularly to the teacher of young children. 
Below the first grade the education of young 
children has always been, in theory though 
not always in practice, of an informal char- 
acter predicated upon an adaptation to the 
needs of the child as distinct from the 
formalized set program of the grades. But 
now we are learning that we can teach quite 
as effectively in the grades by the means of 
informal techniques. We are taking the 
desks out of our schoolrooms, we are devel- 
oping community projects within the group 
of children in a particular school unit, we 
are developing extra-curricular activities 
and are experimenting with various forms 
of student control and student manage- 
ment. Although some of these terms may 
sound awesome, especially if you think of 
complete student control or completely in- 
formal activities, yet if you examine the 
practical procedures in use, they are not as 
awesome as they sound. Essentially, what 
we mean is increased participation by the 
individual child in the total schoolroom 
activities and an emphasis upon motivation 
and leadership rather than upon prestige 
and a precise schedule. In any effective 
program of this type the teacher has quite 
clearly in mind what she wants to accom- 
plish in a particular period of time. The 
difference is found in her procedure. Does 
she drive directly toward accomplishment 
and lose her children in the process or does 
she by ingenious techniques live with her 
children and gradually lead them to aeccom- 
plishment? Certainly, I would not stand 
for complete elimination of formal material 
or of fundamental subjects and of drill, nor 
on the other hand would I stand for a com- 
pletely regulated and precisely laid out 
program carried through in routine fashion. 
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Modern studies of discipline show quite 
clearly that the type of program which per- 
mits the maximum growth of children is one 
which, on the one hand, possesses certain 
rigidities, that is, one in which there are 
certain demands and requirements which 
must be met; and, on the other hand, pos- 
sesses certain flexibilities, 7.e., gives the child 
opportunities to develop his individual in- 
terests and goal-seeking projects and to 
move ahead on his own responsibility irre- 
spective of formal demands. Very rigid 
and very lax discipline are equally ineffec- 
tive—in between there lies an area which 
permits the children to grow. Quite as 
much ean be accomplished in an easy, in- 
formal fashion with careful planning and 
forethought, as can be accomplished in a 
highly formalized fashion. But unfortu- 
nately some teachers who follow the newer 
methods do not plan and think through 
their teacher-child relationship and so fail 
to achieve the results inherent in leader- 
ship. Certainly, our sixth principle seems 
well established, namely, that integrated 
and organized activities that move toward 
definite goals are more effective with chil- 
dren than are highly separate and discrete 
units of activity that move only within their 
own restricted area. 

We move on to the next great modifica- 
tion in our point of view. Formerly we 
thought of the school as primarily an insti- 
tution which gave instruction in relatively 
specifie skills. It had a limited task and 
sought to carry out this limited task effi- 
ciently. Individual teachers with a broader 
conception of their function often departed 
from these limitations. But in general the 
function of the school was stated in the 
relatively narrow terms of skills and knowl- 
edge. No one can deny their importance. 
But we now see the school not only an in- 
stitution in which skills are taught but also 
as a social institution in which children 
come together for substantial periods of 
time from a wide variety of homes and 
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backgrounds and work and live together. 
Within this group of children there devel- 
ops a substantial portion of the manifold 
relationships characteristic of the larger 
social groups into which the child later 
moves. There are leaders and followers, 
politicians and despots, vamps and pillars 
of society. Life adjustment does not de- 
pend entirely upon the specific skills which 
are acquired in the formal activities of 
school, but also upon the patterns of social 
behavior which the child acquires, the social 
ideals or goals which he sets for himself 
and the practical experience he attains in 
group living. The child is a social being 
moving through the types of social experi- 
ence the school furnishes to the larger social 
experiences of adult life. As a result we 
emphasize the importance of the school as 
a builder of ideals and a developer of atti- 
tudes, and this important question comes to 
the fore: ‘‘How can the school develop 
character and personality, which is but 
another way of saying social effectiveness, 
more adequately ?’’ Once this point of view 
is taken, some very interesting questions 
arise, of which the following is an example. 
‘*Should very bright children be advanced 
to correspond to their ability, skills and 
knowledge?’’ A recent survey of a large 
group of children who were so advanced a 
generation ago reveals that they feel their 
advancement a mistake; the boys now com- 
plain about their lack of athletic opportu- 
nities because of competition with older and 
larger boys, and the girls feel that advance- 
ment threw them out of their natural social 
Apparently some advancement of 
gifted children is desirable, but too much 
advancement destroys or makes difficult the 
We 
have not yet worked out the techniques or 
methods by means of which we can ade- 


groups. 


entire series of social adjustments. 


quately solve all the problems of mental 
hygiene and social relations which develop 
among children and adults. But surely the 


modern emphasis upon the school as an in- 
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stitution that is closely related to life ad- 
justment, is all to the good and brings us 
to our seventh principle, which is that the 
school, however adequate its program for 
the development of skills and knowledge, is 
also an agency for giving basic training in 
personal and social relations. 

One can hardly point out the series of 
trends which characterize the modern edu- 
eation of young children without giving 
some attention to a changing emphasis in 
the field of teacher-training. When in an 
earlier generation, the professional training 
of teachers was begun on a large scale, the 
school was divided into horizontal units and 
teachers were trained for specific units. I 
have even heard teachers speak of being 
trained for the sixth grade or the third 
grade. The most striking example is to be 
found in the specific training given for the 
kindergarten. As modern curricula in 
teacher-training institutions are developing, 
it becomes evident that a too narrow training 
of teachers works against the effective teach- 
ing of children rather than for it. As a re- 
sult modern teacher-training institutions 
seek to give teachers experience with chil- 
dren over a wide age range and develop an 
integrated type of curriculum in which the 
teacher in training secures experience with 
nursery school, kindergarten and primary 
children. In addition, she receives training 
in parent education and in the various tech- 
niques for promoting school and home co- 
operation. Such training has decided ad- 
vantages both from the standpoint of the 
vertical coordination of the school program 
and from that of good teaching at any par- 
ticular level. For it is important that the 
teacher at any level know what children are 
like, both at earlier and later levels, so that 
she may have a conception and understand- 
ing of the developmental approach to chil- 
dren, and that she understand the home 
backgrounds from which they come. The 
young and capable teachers who come from 
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these curricula are making their older col- 
leagues in the profession step right along in 
order to keep up with them. Along with the 
emphasis upon development and home-school 
cooperation, there is more and more stress 
upon the adaptation of the instructional 
program to the individual child. Our 
eighth principle then becomes a statement 
that the training of teachers to carry on 
the type of education we have described 
involves experience with children over a wide 
range of ages in order to secure a develop- 
mental point of view, together with specific 
training in home, school, and community 
relations. 

Throughout most of this talk, I have em- 
phasized the trends in modern education 
which have come about because we have 
stopped for a moment and taken a look at 
the child. There has been such a welter of 
studies of tests and of specific educational 
procedures and content in recent years that 
we often forget they are for the welfare of 
children rather than devices in their own 
right. When we look at the child we find 
that he is a very real and very live human 
being, with a home, with parents, with prob- 
lems of personal and social adjustment and 
with problems of physical well-being. We 
also see him as a person who reads the funny 
papers, goes to the motion pictures, listens 
to the radio, takes trips in the family ear, 
etc. His opportunities for incidental learn- 
ing are manifold. The home, school and 
community relationships of the child are 
interwoven. If the school views itself as an 
institution preparing the child for life 
among his contemporaries and for life later 
as an adult, it has some concern with this 
entire web of relationships. If it considers 
the child apart from his home, family and 
community relations, it deals with an ab- 
straction that does not exist; if the school 
thinks of education only in terms of prepa- 
ration for a remote adult life, it likewise 
deals with an abstraction. But the modern 
school does not do this. A generation ago 
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parents were not welcome at the school and 
teaching was regarded as a more or less 
isolated function in which the community 
and parents should not intrude. In the 
new era into which we are passing, teach- 
ers welcome visits from parents and or- 
ganized agencies such as Parent-Teacher 
Associations function to secure home and 
school cooperation. Community activities 
are developing about the school, and school 
buildings are being used for the education 
of adults. We are trying to integrate school 
instruction with the past experience of the 
individual and at the same time are at- 
tempting to sensitize the child in such a 
way that his future approaches of life 
will be in a desirable and wholesome 
direction. In this picture parents, homes 
school and community all play an im- 
portant part. When we see the _ be- 
havior of the child modified by the re- 
education of parents, when we see misunder- 
standings between the school and the com- 
munity and between home and _ school 
brought clearly into the light and solved by 
cooperation, discussion and friendly rela- 
tions, we begin to get a picture of the school 
as an institution which is very close to the 
heart of the community and which has a 
very real and fundamental! function in rela- 
tionship to the complexities of modern liv- 
ing. When we work with young children 
this nexus of relations is much clearer than 
it is in working with older children. Per- 
haps that is why the educators of young 
children are showing the way. But, how- 
ever that may be, let us, as teachers, move 
on with a firm faith that education is not 
a static or routine process, but rather a 
dynamie ongoing process in which we are 
continuously evaluating the effectiveness of 
our work and are continuously adapting our 
program to the needs of children. The 
more effectively we make such an adapta- 
tion the more surely will we move on to the 
solution of the more difficult problems of 
adult life relations. 
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THE PRIVATE COLLEGE IN BUILDING AND 
CONSERVING DEMOCRACY’ 


By President J. H. REYNOLDS 
HENDRIX COLLEGE 


Wuart I propose to say to-night will center 
around the private college in building and 
conserving democracy. 

The responsibilities of the college for free- 
dom are immeasurably increased by the 
rapid growth of the superstate and by its 
encroachments freedom in 
Of course no claim 


upon colleges 
supported by the state. 
is made that the private college is the exclu- 
Indeed, I 


am well aware that many private colleges 


sive conservator of democracy. 


have been narrow and bigoted, while some 
state colleges have rendered valuable ser- 
vice for freedom. Both types of colleges 
should cooperate in safeguarding democracy 
against the encroachments of the superstate. 
The cardinal principle that should guide 

agencies whether 
church, state, or independent corporations, 
is that truth should be the guiding star, 
must characterize all colleges, and that none 
should be used as propaganda institutions 
for sectarian, political or economic pur- 
poses. 


all fostering colleges, 


No agency, state or church, that is 
afraid of the truth is spiritually capable 
of operating a college. 


‘*PRIVATE’’ COLLEGE MISLEADING 


It is unfortunate that we do not have a 
happier designation for this old American 


college. P 


The expression ‘‘private’’ college 
It is no more 


private than the tax-supported college. The 


carries a wrong implication. 


difference lies in the form of support, one by 
taxation and the other by voluntary contri- 
butions; and in the form of administration, 
one by a political board and the other by an 
independent board of trustees. The 


1 Address at the silver anniversary and before the 


re- 


regional conference of the Association of American 
Colleges, November 10, 1938. 


sources of both are equally free from private 
use. 

In this day when the state is doing so 
much in higher education and in other fields 
of activity, it is timely to remind ourselves 
that church-related colleges were America’s 
first higher educational institutions, that 
they interpreted and made permanent the 
genius of our American forefathers in 
founding American democracy and constitu- 
tional government, that they developed 
capable, independent leaders unsurpassed 
in history, and that they shaped and typed 
our institutions in harmony with American 
ideals. 


PuBLIC SCHOOLS NO GUARANTEE OF 
DEMOCRACY 


Moreover, we should not forget that 
contrary to prevailing views our public- 
school system high and low is no guarantee 
of democracy, that the recent history of Ger- 
many is proof of this, that Hitler has used 
democracy’s schools to overthrow democracy 
itself, that he has seized and used all state 
schools as propaganda agencies to destroy 
freedom and to perpetuate Naziism. The 
explanation is simple. When the dictator 
assumed control of government, he seized 
the schools and used them to train Fascist 
leaders. 


LESSON FOR AMERICA 


Is there a lesson in this for America? 
Democracy is losing ground all over the 
world. Even paternalism and bureaucracy 
are growing in America. Mounting public 
debts, unbalanced budgets and millions on 
government payrolls are conditions favor- 
able to dictatorship. Another danger to 
American democracy is that political con- 
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trol of the public schools might easily be 
increased. 


THE SMALL COLLEGE AND AMERICANISM 


These church-related colleges have been 
tested by fire; they have had a continuous 
history of noble service for over three hun- 
dred years; they were old institutions—over 
200 years old—when state higher education 
was born. They are truly the ancient 
American landmarks in higher education, 
standing for scholarship, freedom, inde- 
pendence, initiative, self-reliance and sound 
religion. Free from governmental support 
and control, they have been loyal builders of 
the highest ideals of a free church in a free 
state, making religion a basic principle in 
American education. 


THE STATE IN THE FIELD OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Within the last seventy-five years, the 
state has entered the field of higher educa- 
tion. The private college was its forerunner, 
the John the Baptist, to prepare the way. 
Do the big state universities forget their 
parentage? In this world crisis for democ- 
racy, can the private college do anything to 
check the trend away from democracy? 
What basic stabilizing ideas does the col- 
lege stand for? 

First: Scholarship and Creative Think- 
ing. Human progress rests on wise think- 
ing. Democracy seeks the highest intellec- 
tual and spiritual life, the most creative 
thinking and the largest freedom of expres- 
sion; the dictator stifles intellect, expels 
thinkers and scholars, and regiments educa- 
tion, industry and religion. In this way it 
finally commits suicide. Democracy capital- 
izes in industry, medicine and society the 
creative thinking of its scientists and builds 
into the culture of its people the products of 
its artists and writers. The dictator allows 
no independent thinking. To democracy 
the people are its greatest natural resource. 
Dictatorship utilizes only a few minds; 
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while democracy taps the thought resources 
of all. Hence democracy will ultimately 
win. 

The genius of the private college is to 
produce independent scholars and thinkers. 
The supreme need of democracy is strong 
independent liberal colleges to produce 
scholars and independent thinkers to hold 
in check paternalism and Fascism. Rich 
scholarship and freedom of inquiry are de- 
moeracy’s strongest allies. When democ- 
racy is in danger, it may become impossible 
for public schools to resist regimentation. 
The private college and state colleges should 
be comrades and friends. Why is it that 
the freest institutions of America are private 
colleges ? 

Second: The private college fosters initia- 
tive, independence and self-reliance; is the 
incarnation of these virtues. In no other 
field of human activity is there so perfect 
an example of initiative and independence 
as is to be found in the president and faculty 
of the private college. In turn, the college 
builds these qualities into its students. To 
appraise the significance to democracy of the 
private college, contrast its independence 
and initiative with the crushing of these vir- 
tues by Hitler.. Perhaps at no time in his- 
tory have these qualities been so needed as 
to-day. 

Third: Religion. Our fathers believed 
that religion should permeate all education. 
With them religion in education was a com- 
mon-law principle, and they put it at the 
heart of elementary, secondary and higher 
education. This is one explanation of why 
our early colleges wielded such a powerful 
influence in founding our democratic insti- 
tutions. Thomas Mann says that ‘‘religion 
and democracy are identical in ideals.’’ 
The basic ideas in the Christian religion are 
fundamental in democracy. All early col- 
leges were Christian. While our fathers 
later on separated state and church, our 
people may have reasoned erroneously 
that this required the separation of re- 
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Our English 
friends reached the opposite conclusion, for 


ligion from public education. 


when they established state education they 
the 
schools and put it into state schools. 


brought over religion from church 


Wuat SERVICE CAN THE COLLEGE 
RENDER OuR AGE? 

From this brief review of what the private 
college stands for, let us renew the inquiry, 
How can this college of noble traditions and 
ripe with the wisdom of the ages serve this 
age of paternalism, Naziism and Commun- 
ism? 

In the first place, it can keep alive the 
Christian religion by contributing great 
Christian leaders. 

In the second place, it can keep the torch 
of scholarship burning, sorely needed in this 
Could there be 
crowded into one leader more fallacies than 


day of loose thinking. 


in the reasoning of Hitler? Is it not strange 
that he could get by with it in this enlight- 
ened world ? 

In the third place, our age needs strong, 
independent leaders to hold in check regi- 
mentation of economie and political life. 

May the private college not aid its tax- 
supported colleges in resisting pressure 
While we 
pray that the American state university may 
not feel the rough hand of a Hitler, it has 
now then 


groups to gain political control ? 


and been humiliated by state 


governors. Private colleges have a high 
duty to protect freedom of teaching wher- 
ever attacked. There should be comradeship 
between the independent college and tax- 
supported institution. The typical Ameri- 
but devoutly 
Christian, free from political control, faces 


‘an college, non-sectarian 


a task worthy of its best traditions. 


Dr. Rospert A. MILLIKAN AND THE 
PRIVATE COLLEGE 

No voice in America has spoken with more 

clearness and power on the supreme impor- 

tance and the high mission of the private 
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college and university than Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan of California. With first-hand 
knowledge of higher education in both 
Europe and America, Dr. Millikan in the 
dedication of the Science Building at Hen- 
drix College in December, 1931, warned the 
nation that failure to strengthen the college 
on private foundations so as to balance her 
rapidly growing tax-supported institutions 
would imperil the stability of both democ- 
racy and edueation. Dr. Millikan fore- 
warned the nation of what actually came 
later in Germany in Hitler’s seizure of all 
German universities and his use of them as 
tools and propaganda agencies of Fascism. 

Dr. Millikan had spent the autumn lectur- 
ing in German universities just before his 
address at Hendrix. He added that private 
institutions, independent of political con- 
trol, are necessary to save even tax-sup- 
ported institutions from the weaknesses of 
democracy and our economic and social 
system from the fallacies of Fascism and 
Communism. 


CHURCH CONTROL SEASONED BY LONG 
EXPERIENCE 


The 
churches of America pursue a broad policy 
in administering their colleges. The old 
heresy trials are things of the past and the 
churches grant their colleges large freedom 
in teaching and speech. They leave to the 
administration and the board of trustees 
With centuries of 
experience have come wisdom and tolerance. 
American states, on the contrary, are young 
and often crude because of the lack of the 
maturity of democracy. 


The private college is non-sectarian. 


control and management. 


EXPERIMENTATION 


Another outstanding service of the pri- 
vate college is freedom to experiment in dis- 
covering improvements in education. The 
independent college is conspicuous in lead- 
ing in higher educational experiments. Just 
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now the two most important educational 
experiments in the nation are in general 
education and the training of secondary 
school teachers in general education. They 
constitute higher educational problem No. 1. 
Private foundations through the private col- 
leges and universities are making rich con- 
tributions to the solution of these problems 
through experimentation. Happily, Hen- 
drix College is a leader in attacking these 
problems, thanks to liberal grants by the 
General Education Board. Through suc- 
cessful experiments she has developed a 
working philosophy of general education 
and of training high-school teachers in gen- 
eral education. 

The high schools of Arkansas and many 
other states have adopted some form of gen- 
eral education. Most American colleges still 
have the departmental system, a system 
which can not train high-school teachers in 
general education. On the contrary, Hen- 
drix has through experiments developed a 
successful program of general education and 
of training high-school teachers in general 
education. 

The more important educational experi- 
ments of recent years have been subsidized 
by the foundations working through the 
American Council of Education or directly 
through private colleges and universities. 
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Our SEcTION’s HANDICAPS 


Hendrix College embodies the excellent 
qualities here stated for the private college. 
Its scholarship, its spirit of independence 
and its faithfulness to genuine religion are 
conspicuous. Likewise it is among the first 
of private colleges in the success of its ex- 
periments in general education. The pri- 
vate colleges of the South are rendering an 
invaluable service to the nation, notwith- 
standing the poverty of this region. 

The total endowments of the colleges and 
universities of the South are less than the 
combined endowments of Yale and Harvard. 
The South has the task of educating one 
third of the nation’s children with only one 
sixth of the nation’s school revenues, though 
the South devotes a larger percentage of its 
wealth to public education than other sec- 
tions of the nation. In 1937, the average 
income in the South was $314.00; in the rest 
of the country $604.00. 

In spite of her poverty, Arkansas has a 
progressive system of publie education, and 
Hendrix College takes rank among the more 
progressive private colleges of the country. 
Why? Because the Hendrix staff is one of 
the ablest in the country, has a passionate 
devotion to the college, and has a sacrificial 
spirit remarkable for its team work and 
ability. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


JEWISH TEACHERS IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


A WIRELESS dispatch sent by G. E. R. Gedye 
from Prague to The New York Times states 
that Minister of Education Kapras on December 
22 signed an order suspending all Jewish pro- 
fessors and teachers from German universities 
and high schools in Czecho-Slovakia. This is de- 
seribed in the Czech press as a step taken “within 
the framework of solving the whole Jewish prob- 
lem.” The statement continues: 


Our German citizens on the Reich German model 
refuse to allow their children to be taught by Jewish 


instructors. This means a reduction in the incomes 
of the professors and teachers who are suspended. 

Twenty Jewish professors in Prague University 
alone will lose their posts. At the moment Jewish 
teachers may continue in Czech schools. How the 
question will be solved as to the future existence 
of Jewish teachers in German schools is not yet 
known. 

We must, however, reckon with similar measures 
being taken in hospitals and sanatoriums. Our 
German fellow-citizens decline treatment from Jew- 
ish doctors. It is, therefore, necessary to solve 
the question of Jewish doctors in insurance socie- 
ties and other social institutions. 
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We shall see how long it will be possible to main- 
tain two different systems for Czechs and Germans, 

Mr. Gedye writes: 

In justice to the Czechs it must be said that they 
desired to close the German universities and high 
schools in Czecho-Slovakia because there were too 
few Germans left in the republic to justify their 
In the course of the cultural 
negotiations in Berlin, however, the Czechs were 
told this could not be permitted. The Third Reich 
is now using these institutions as one of the main 


continued existence. 


anti-Jewish wedges that it is trying to drive in 
the Czecho-Slovak republic. 

It also is only just to record that the Czecho’s 
native-born anti-Jewish views—the Slovaks are in 
a different category—are practically nil. The situ- 
ation to-day, however, is that the tendencies, such 
as they are, have a free hand while the opposition 
finds it difficult to express its views. 

In the course of the Berlin negotiations between 
Germany and Czecho-Slovakia, which aim at the 
coordination of Czecho-Slovak public opinion in 
the fields of the theater, radio and press, it is re- 
ported by the press bureau of the German Nazi 
party that a general prohibition of all German 
democratic émigré publications in Czecho-Slovakia 
which tend to damage the Nazi cause is pending. 


THE KNOXVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

THE following standards have been recom- 
mended for the organization and administration 
of substitute-teaching service in the Knoxville 
publie schools: 


1. The superintendent should be held responsible 
for the administration of substitute-teaching 
service. He should be held responsible for 
recruiting the substitute personnel and for 
directing or administering the substitute 
service. 

2. Selection and assignment of substitutes should 
be administered centrally for the entire sys- 
tem. Impartial assignments of substitutes 

require that authority be placed in a central 

There 


the personnel records are all available, the 


office instead of the principal’s office. 


principal will not be subjected to criticism 
for any assignment, and the necessary records 
may be readily assembled. 
3. Request for substitute service should come 
from principal to the central office with exact 
The 
principal should make a report of the quality 


requirements of position to be filled. 


of such service immediately after its ter- 
mination. 


4. 


10. 
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The professional qualifications of those eli- 
gible for substitute-teaching service should 
be the same as the qualification for the regu- 
lar teaching staff. The rules and regulations 
should prescribe that only teachers who pos- 
sess the requisite qualifications may be em- 
ployed and paid for substitute service; par- 
ticularly should a certificate to teach be 
stipulated. 
The selection and assignment of substitutes 
for service should be made strictly on the 
basis of merit. Qualifications should be the 
sole determining factor in appointment and 
promotion. 
The specialization of substitute teachers 
within certain grade levels in the elementary 
school division and within subject fields in 
the secondary school division should be prac- 
ticed. In recruiting the substitute personnel, 
a sufficient number of competent persons 
should be secured for the various school sub- 
jects and the several types of school service. 
Ideally, when teachers are employed, they 
should be employed for a specific position in 
the school system. That is, a teacher should 
be employed who will fit the position rather 
than an attempt made to fit the position to 
the teacher. 
A well-planned program of in-service training 
and supervision for substitutes is essential to 
maintenance of a high standard of instruc- 
tional efficiency. Special training aids should 
be provided for the assistance of substitutes. 
These include special instructions or helps 
supplied by the principal; courses of study; 
lesson outlines or plans, and seating charts of 
classes. 
Substitute teachers should be responsible to 
the principal in whose school their services 
are being used. They should occupy the 
status of the teachers for whom they supply 
and should be ready to assume any of the 
duties and responsibilities of regular teachers. 
The work of the substitute teacher should be 
evaluated at frequent intervals in order to 
make sure that the members of the substitute 
staff are adequately fulfilling their function 
and to reward them accordingly. 
General instructions, such as the following, 
should be prepared and issued to all sub- 
stitute teachers: 
(a) What to do upon arrival at the building. 
(b) Responsibility for attending building 
meetings and supervisors’ meetings when 
the instruction offered relates to the 
grade or subjects being taught. 
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(c) What is required in handling the general 
routine of the building. 

(d) Responsibility in regard to records, re- 
ports, supplies, ete. 

(e) Hours of work to be observed. 

(f) Relationship to other teachers. 


THE REPORT OF THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF SCHOOLS OF DETROIT 
AND THE PRESIDENT OF 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Frank Copy, superintendent of the De- 
troit publie schools and president of Wayne 
University, has presented his annual report en- 
titled “Opportunities” to the Board of Educa- 
tion. It reviews in pictures with explanatory 
text the work, services, membership, costs and 
expenditures of the publie schools for the year 
1937-38. Superintendent Cody, in presenting 
this elaborately illustrated report to the parents 
through their elected representatives, makes an 
accounting to every home and every taxpayer of 
the management of the schools of Detroit fhat 
now provide for 265,000 boys and girls, and 
men and women. The cover, a page-size repro- 
duction of a school entrance with a represen- 
tative pupil seated at her desk superimposed on 
the picture, bears the eredit line, “In the inter- 
ests of a general understanding of our schools 
the Detroit Teachers Association has made a 
generous financial contribution to the publica- 
tion of this annual report.” 

The many activities of the schools are fully 
deseribed and illustrated in the report. Among 
the subjects treated are the placement service of 
the Board of Edueation, vocational guidance, 
clubs and hobbies, the handicapped child, oppor- 
tunities in the school, instruction in languages, 
radio edueation and safety education. 

Wayne University now ranks fourteenth in 
size, with an enrolment of 11,000. The fourteen 
buildings composing the housing facilities serve 
the nine schools and colleges of the university. 

A page of statistics dealing with membership, 
costs and expenditures of the public schools for 
the past year points to large growths at the 
higher levels, and cites the increased holding 
power of the schools from the ninth grade 
through the university. The average home- 
owner pays less than seven cents per day for 
the education of his children. Considering that 
the average home has three children, this makes 
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the cost per child less than three cents daily. 
The total expenditure for education in Detroit 
during the past year was slightly in excess of 
$27,000,000, of which $11,815,000 was raised by 
taxation in the City of Detroit. 

School lunchrooms operate at cost, and fur- 
nish a complete, well-balanced hot luneh for 
twelve cents. The health program occupies a 
prominent part in the service at all levels of 
education. 

Special tribute is paid to teachers in the sys- 
tem and other employees of the Board of Edu- 
cation, who, during the past year, contributed 
more than $85,000 to three major charitable 
organizations in the city. Because of their gen- 
erosity it has been possible for every child in 
the Detroit schools during the past year to eat 
a hot plate lunch at noon. 


REVISION OF CONDITIONS FOR 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE IN NEW 
YORK CITY COLLEGES 

CHANGES in the terms and conditions relating 
to sabbatical, maternity and sick leaves of the 
teachers in the four city colleges of New York 
City have been made by the Board of Higher 
Edueation. These changes become effective im- 
mediately. They are the result of findings of a 
special committee of three board members who 
studied the problem for six months. 

The plan provides that sabbatical leaves are 
to be for a full year at half pay, with no other 
deduction, or for a half year at full pay, minus 
the salary of a substitute. Under the old plan 
these leaves were granted for a year at full sal- 
ary with the substitute’s pay deducted. Leaves 
ean not be taken automatically after six years 
of service, but will be granted after seven years 
provided the application is approved. Consid- 
eration of the consequent advantages both to the 
applicant and the college will be considered by 
the board before the leave is granted. 

Sick leaves will be granted on the basis of 
twenty working days a year with full pay less 
the substitute’s salary. At present the time is 
unlimited. During the first ten years of service 
a teacher may not accumulate more than forty 
sick days a year nor more than sixty a year 
from then up to fifteen years of service. Mater- 
nity leaves must terminate only at the beginning 
of a semester. 

Special leave will be granted without pay to 
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those who wish to devote their time to “study, 
writing, research creative projects, public ser- 
vice of reasonable duration or restoration of 
health.” The rulings affect 1,300 teachers in 
City College, Brooklyn College, Hunter College 


and Queens College. 


THE NEWTON DIEHL BAKER 
MEMORIAL FUND 

PRESIDENT WINFRED G. LEUTNER, of Western 
Reserve University, following a meeting of the 
boards of Western Reserve University, Adelbert 
College and Cleveland College on December 21, 
announced the authorization of the Newton Diehl 
Baker Memorial Fund, with a goal of $3,000,000, 
to be established at this time in commemoration 
of the first anniversary of the death on Christ- 
mas Day, 1937, of Mr. Baker, who was chairman 
of the board of the university and of Cleveland 
College, “in order that it may be possible for 
any one who may so desire to take an early part 
in the creation of the memorial to perpetuate 
the memory of Mr. Baker.” 

The establishment of the fund was suggested 
at a meeting of the boards on February 23 last, 
when a committee was named “to explore the 
possibilities and to formulate a definite program” 
for such a fund, ineluding Thomas H. White, 
chairman; Henry G. Dalton, honorary chairman; 
Mrs. Dudley $8. Blossom, Mrs. Alfred A. Brew- 
ster, Chester K. Brooks, I. F. Freiberger, Rich- 
ard H. Kohn, W. G. Leutner, General Newell C. 
Bolton, Colonel Frank A. Scott, Sidney S. Wil- 
son, Dr. A. Caswell Ellis and Dr. Brooks Emeny. 

The boards approved recommendations of the 
committee that a special committee for the rais- 
ing of the Baker Memorial Fund be formed, to 
consist of the members of the board and the 
director of Cleveland College with an equal num- 
ber from the board of the university and such 
additional members as the new committee may 
think wise to add. 
to secure gifts or subscriptions from time to time 


The committee is authorized 


without undertaking for the present a general 
At a later date they may submit a 
A por- 


campaign. 
plan for such a eampaign to the boards. 
tion of the principal may be used for the Newton 
Diehl Baker Memorial Building, the balance to 
become the Newton Diehl Baker Memorial Fund, 
the income to be used to support adult education 


in Cleveland College. 
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It is pointed out that adult education is a new 
field, and its scope and purpose will change from 
time to time. In order to make the Baker Me- 
morial a truly living instrument at all times, the 
board reserves the right to redefine its purposes 
in accordance with changing conditions. 


AWARD OF THE MARY ISABEL 
SIBLEY FELLOWSHIP 

AppLicaTions for the first award of the Mary 
Isabel Sibley Fellowship by the United Chapters 
of Phi Beta Kappa should be made by February 
1 to Dean Marjorie H. Nicolson, of Smith Col- 
lege, who is chairman of the fellowship com- 
mittee. The award, which amounts to $1,500, 
will be made biennially to a woman scholar and 
will be given alternately in the fields of Greek 
and French. Candidates from both fields are 
eligible for the first award. 

The fellowship may be used for the study of 
Greek language, literature, history or archeology 
or for any aspect of French language or litera- 
ture. Candidates must be unmarried women be- 
tween the ages of 25 or 35 and must have demon- 
strated their ability to carry on original research. 
While the doctor’s degree is not an absolute re- 
quirement, it is expected that the fellowship will 
be used for research, rather than for the com- 
pletion of the academic requirements for degrees. 

The fellowship will be awarded from the in- 
come from a bequest to the United Chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa by Miss Isabelle Stone, Ph.D., 
Cornell, 1908, who studied in Greece as a re- 
cipient of the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship. 
Through her gift, named for her mother, she 
passed on to other generations of women the 
pleasure and profit that she herself found in her 
year of study in Greece. 

Associated with Dean Nicolson on the fellow- 
ship committee are Dr. Mary E. Woolley, presi- 
dent emeritus of Mount Holyoke College, and 
Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. All communications should 
be addressed to Dr. William A. Shimer, executive 
secretary of the United Chapters and secretary 
of the committee, at 145 West 55th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

COURSES AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ON MODERN MOTORWAY DESIGN 
Two colleges at Cornell University have com- 

bined their resourees to provide more effective 
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instruction in highway, freeway and parkway 
planning. Realizing that a large percentage of 
automobile accidents may be attributed to faulty 
roadway design, the School of Civil Engineer- 
ing of the College of Engineering and the de- 
partment of city and regional planning of the 
College of Architecture now offer comprehensive 
courses in the principles of modern motorway 
design. Walter L. Conwell, professor of high- 
way engineering in the School of Civil Engineer- 
ing, and Gilmore D. Clarke, dean of the College 
of Architecture and professor of regional plan- 
ning, have charge of the work. 

Dean Clarke, designer of the system of park- 
ways in Westchester County, of the Mt. Vernon 
Memorial Highway in Virginia, consultant on 
the more recent parkway developments in New 
York City, now being carried out by Park Com- 
missioner Moses, and a member of the New 
York State Planning Council, will give the bene- 
fit of his wide experience in motorway planning. 

Professor Clarke was the first to urge the 
importance of permissive legislation in this state 
to give the highway division of the Department 
of Publie Works authority to construct freeways 
on which definite restrictions are imposed, not 
only on traffic, but also on the uses of adjoining 
property. The legislation is now enacted into 
law and while the name “freeway” is not used, 
the Department of Public Works is nevertheless 
authorized to build this new type of motorway 
(limited access highway) to be construeted in 
a manner to eliminate the frontage rights of 
private properties upon the driveway. A lim- 
ited aecess highway is, in effect, a parkway for 
all types of traffic both commercial and _ pas- 
senger. 

Dean Clarke points out that in the courses 
offered emphasis is placed upon the esthetic as 
well as the engineering problems in economic 
design. These are actually very closely related, 
for a motorway pleasant to drive upon, which 
incorporates all recent innovations in design, is 
usually the safest and from an engineering point 
of view, the most effective. 


THE RAYMOND FOUNDATION FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOL AND CHIL- 
DREN’S LECTURES OF THE 
FIELD MUSEUM 


To further the coordination of educational 
activities of Field Museum of Natural History 
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with those of the schools of Chicago, Mrs. James 
Nelson Raymond has made an additional gift of 
$4,000 to the museum. This, with previous gifts, 
makes a sum of more than $63,000 that has been 
received from Mrs. Raymond to supplement the 
endowment of $500,000 that she provided in 1925 
whereby the James Nelson and Anna Louise 
Raymond Foundation for Public School and 
Children’s Lectures was established. 

The Raymond Foundation presents series of 
free motion picture programs for children in the 
James Simpson Theater of the museum; pro- 
vides guide service annually for approximately 
1,000 groups, aggregating tens of thousands of 
children, on visits to the museum; publishes, for 
free distribution, children’s stories on natural 
history subjects; and sends extension lecturers 
out into the schools, thus reaching nearly 200,000 
children each year in their classrooms and 
assembly halls. 

The year 1938 has been one of the most active 
in the history of the foundation. The staff of 
lecturers has been increased to meet the inereas- 
ing demands for the services offered by this divi- 
sion of the museum. Attendance at programs 
offered has been larger, and several new types 
of activities have been carried on, such as the 
preparation of special exhibits and the develop- 
ment of informational conferences for groups of 
children in connection with the new series of 
radio programs broadcast under the auspices 
of the Chicago board of education. More work 
has been undertaken also to supply natural his- 
tory counsel for those in charge of children’s 
camps, boys’ and girls’ clubs and church organ- 
izations. 

THE ANNUAL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
CONFERENCE AT LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE 

PROBLEMS in student adjustment will be dis- 
cussed at the twelfth annual School and College 
Conference sponsored by Lafayette College, 
which will be held on the college campus on 
January 13 and 14. These conferences were 
inaugurated in 1928 by Dr. William Mather 
Lewis, president of Lafayette College, and have 
proved to be popular. More than a thousand 
principals of high schools and headmasters of the 
preparatory schools of the United States have 
been invited to attend the conference, which will 
open with a dinner on the evening of January 13. 
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The problems students must solve before they 
become adjusted to citizenship in the school and 
in the community will be discussed at the open- 
ing session following the dinner on January 13, 
with Dr. William Mackey Smith, registrar of 
Lafayette College, presiding. 

A group of Lafayette alumni, 
“Lafayette Men in Education” will sponsor the 


program on the morning of January 14, when 


known as 


the problem of self-government and duty under 
discipline and its solution, such as all forms of 
student government, honor systems, ete., will be 
Dr. James Sigman, director of visual 
Among 


discussed. 
education of Philadelphia, will preside. 
solutions to be suggested will be courses in ecur- 
rent events, social studies with activity programs 
and anti-propaganda inoculation. 

The contribution made by the fine arts, espe- 
cially musie and graphie arts, which is capable 
of assisting the adjustment of students, young 
and old, to a higher type of school and com- 
munity citizenship will be discussed on the after- 
noon of January 14. Leaders of the discussion 
will be Dr. John Warren Erb, professor of musie 
at Lafayette College, and Walter E. Baum, artist 
and teacher in the Allentown High School. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR LATIN AMER- 
ICAN STUDIES AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN 
THE Pan-American Conference which opened 
in Lima, Peru, on December 10 emphasizes the 
timeliness of the Institute for Latin American 
Studies at the University of Michigan. Greater 
importance will be attached to the institute be- 
eause of the lack of knowledge of Latin Amer- 
ica in this country that recent international de- 
velopments have brought to light. Defense and 
other problems require adequate knowledge of 

the American nations for solution. 
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Dr. Preston E. James, professor of geog- 
raphy at the University of Michigan and di- 
rector of the institute, believes that the 1939 
institute, which grew out of the interest in 
Latin America of a group of scholars at Ann 
Arbor and at the University of Chicago, will 
provide a concerted attack on our lack of knowl- 
edge of our neighbors to the south. In such a 
conference more emphasis may be placed on 
accuracy and objectivity than has been possible 
in other groups whose work has been hampered 
by diplomatie inhibitions. 

Authorities on Latin America in a number 
of fields are expected to be present in Ann 
Arbor for the institute. An eight-week pro- 
gram of formal courses, luncheon meetings and 
special lectures is being designed to provide an 
intensive training period. In addition, it is ex- 
pected that the concentration of efforts of ex- 
perts in various fields will be effective in attack- 
ing the whole picture of Latin American prob- 
lems. Courses in the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages, Spanish-American and Brazilian lit- 
erature, history, geography, international rela- 
tions, sociology and economies will be offered. 

Among the authorities on Latin America who 
will take part in the institute are: Dr. Gilberto 
Freyre, Brazilian social historian; Professor 
Clarence H. Haring, chairman of the depart- 
ment of history of Harvard University; Pro- 
fessor Chester Lloyd Jones, professor of polit- 
ical science at the University of Wisconsin, an 
authority on the Caribbean, and William Ber- 
rien, University of California, specialist in the 
Portuguese language and in Brazilian literature. 

The institute will be directed by the Commit- 
tee on Latin American Studies, an informal 
group of scholars interested in South and Cen- 
tral America. It will be financed by the univer- 
sity and by the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. HoMER PRICE RAINEY, since 1935 director 
of the American Youth Commission of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, has been elected pres- 
ident of the University of Texas. He succeeds 
President Harry Yandell Benedict, who died sud- 
denly eighteen months ago. Dr. Rainey has been 
successively professor of education at the Uni- 


versity of Oregon, president of Franklin College 
of Indiana and president of Bucknell University. 
Since the death of Dr. Benedict, Dr. J. W. Cal- 
houn has been acting president of the university. 

Dr. VANNEVAR Busu, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, took up 
his work as president of the Cernegie Institution 
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of Washington on January 1. He succeeds Dr. 
John C. Merriam, who has been president for 
the past eighteen years. 


Dr. Enrico Fermi, professor of physics at 
the University of Rome, to whom a Nobel prize 
in physies was awarded last year, will join the 
department of physics of Columbia University 
early in January. Professor Fermi was visiting 
professor at the summer session in 1936. 


Dr. J. P. R. Maun, dean of University College, 
Oxford, has been made head of the academic and 
administrative staffs of the college. 


Joun K. Trayer, of the research staff of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, 
has been appointed instructor in psychology at 
Dickinson College. 


Dr. FREDERICK Winsor, for forty-five years 
head master of the Middlesex School, Concord, 
Mass., has retired. He will be succeeded by 
Lawrence Terry, who was appointed assistant 
head master last September. 


Dr. WiLtu1AM H. Park, until his retirement 
two years ago director of the Bureau of Labora- 
tories of the Department of Health, New York 
City, observed his seventy-fifth birthday on 
December 30. 


Dr. E. F. SALERNO, a member of the board of 
Charity Hospital, New Orleans, has been elected 
chief medieal officer of the Orleans Parish School 
Board. 


THE Rev. Jonn W. Keoau, since 1913 chap- 
lain of St. Bede’s Chapel at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed rector of the 
Catholic Chureh of St. Gabriel. 


Miss ELEANOR ONDERDONK, curator of art, 
Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio, Texas, 
has been appointed chairman of the exhibition 
committee for the nineteenth annual exhibition 
and convention of the Southern States Art 
League to be held in San Antonio on March 31. 


At the Richmond meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Dr. 
Walter B. Cannon, professor of physiology at 
Harvard University, was elected president. He 
succeeds Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, professor 
of economies at Columbia University, who will 
give the address of the retiring president next 
year at the meeting to be held in Columbus. The 
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presidential address this year was given by Dr. 
George D. Birkhoff, professor of mathematies at 
Harvard University. 


At the New York meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America, Dr. Henry 
Carrington Laneaster, professor of French lit- 
erature at the Johns Hopkins University, was 
elected president. 


Dr. STEPHEN L. PitTcHeER, supervisor of for- 
eign languages for the St. Louis publie schools, 
was elected president of the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers on December 28 
at the close of the annual meeting. 


Orricers of the Linguistic Society of America 
elected at the recent New York meeting are: 
President, Professor Charles C. Fries, University 
of Michigan; Vice-president, Professor Louise 
Pound, University of Nebraska; Secretary-trea- 
surer, Professor Roland G. Kent, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Lucite Perry, professor in the School of 
Nursing of the University of Minnesota, has been 
elected president of the Minnesota League of 
Nursing Education. 


HonorARY membership has been awarded by 
the Zeta Beta Tau fraternity to Felix Frank- 
furter, professor of law at Harvard University; 
to Dr. Morris Cohen, professor of philosophy 
at the College of the City of New York, and to 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, president of Dropsie College, 
Philadelphia. 


AT the annual meeting of Pi Lambda Phi in 
New York City on December 30 Dr. Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, professor of law at Columbia 
University, was presented with the fraternity 
gold medal for “that American who has most 
courageously achieved recognition as a true ex- 
ponent of tolerance.” 


Ernest A. WILDMAN, professor of chemistry 
at Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., has _ re- 
ceived the faculty award “as a great teacher of 
chemistry.” 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM C. SAMPSON was 
honored on December 1 by principals, teachers 
and supervisors on the occasion of the comple- 
tion of twelve years of service in Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania, schools. He received a basket of 
flowers, letters and ecards. 
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Epwarp A. Wuits, professor of floriculture 
and head of the department at Cornell Univer- 
sity, has been awarded the gold medal of the 
Massachusetts Society for out- 
standing service in the field of horticultural edu- 
cation. Professor White organized the first de- 
partment of floriculture in the United States at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College in 1907. 


Horticultural 


THE King of England’s list of New Year’s 
honors included the conferring of knighthood 
on Dr. Will Spens, master of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and head of the Board of 
the British Committee that for the 
last five years has been studying possible re- 


Edueation 


forms in the secondary school system in Great 
Britain. 
report recommending the creation of a nation- 


The Spens committee has issued its 


wide system of technical high schools for stu- 
dents between the ages of 11 and 16, the aboli- 
tion of fees in all state-supported secondary 
schools and the ultimate raising of the school- 


leaving age to 16. 


EDWARD HERBERT CAMERON, professor of edu- 
cation in the University of Illinois and director 
of the summer session at the university, died on 
December 20. He was sixty-three years old. 
Dr. Cameron was on a year’s leave of absence 
on account of ill health. 


Dr. Roy E. OFFENHAUER, president of Bowl- 
ing Green State University, Findlay, Ohio, died 
as a result of an automobile accident on Decem- 


ber 29. He was fifty-seven years old. 


Dr. HuGH Mercer BLAIN, founder of the de- 
partments of journalism at Tulane, Louisiana 
State and Loyola Universities, died on December 
Dr. Blain 
was professor of English at the Louisiana State 
University from 1907 to 1920 and organized the 


30 at the age of sixty-three years. 


department of journalism in 1912. 


Dr. THOMAS WINGATE Topp, Henry Wilson 
Payne professor of anatomy at Western Reserve 
University and director of the Hamann Museum 
of Comparative Anthropology and Anatomy, 
died on December 28 in his fifty-fourth year. 

Miss CAROLYN E. Gray, from 1925 to 1931 a 
member of the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, died on December 29 at the 
From 1895 to 1907 she 


was superintendent of nurses at Fordham Hos- 


age of sixty-five years. 
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pital. Miss Gray was dean of the School of 
Nursing at Western Reserve University for four 
years prior to her appointment at Teachers 
College. 


FRANKLIN E. Pierce, director of teacher 
preparation of the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education, died on December 25 at the 


age of sixty-one years. He was formerly di- 


rector of physical education at Montclair, N. J. 


Dr. AuGusTINE L. Rarrer, who retired nine 
years ago after serving for twenty-five years as 
assistant superintendent of public schools of 
Boston, died on December 30. He was seventy- 
nine years old. 

Dr. Epgar Starr Barney, for the past fifty 
years principal of the Hebrew Technical Insti- 
tute of New York City, died on December 25 at 
the age of seventy-seven years. Since 1915 he 
had been a trustee of the Albany Medical Col- 
lege, N. Y. 

Dr. Martin W. Barr, from 1893 to 1930 
superintendent of the Elwyn Training School 
near Media, Pa., died on December 25. He was 
seventy-nine years old. After his retirement he 
continued as member of the board. His service 
to the institution continued over a period of 
fifty-four years. 


Rosert NEILL BRACE, who was superintendent 
of the Children’s Aid Society of New York for 
thirty-five years, died on December 24. He was 
seventy-seven years old. His father was Charles 
Loring Brace, who founded the society in 1853 
and developed organized welfare work among 
children in New York. 


Dr. HerBert E. Bouton, chairman of the de- 
partment of history at the University of Calli- 
fornia, who at the request of the university 
acted as an observer at the Pan-American Con- 
ference in Peru, is now visiting the universities 
of Chile, Argentina and Brazil in the interests 
of cultural relations between these universities 
and the University of California. Afterwards 
he expects to spend a short time visiting Carib- 
bean lands, returning to the university in time 
for the opening of the spring term. 

PRESIDENT CLARENCE A. Dykstra, of the 
University of Wisconsin, gave an address en- 
titled “The Quest for Responsibility” at the 
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Columbus meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, of which he is president. 


Dr. EpwarD LEE THORNDIKE will speak on 
“Edueation as Cause and as Symptom” at the 
annual dinner of Kappa Delta Pi, which will be 
held at Cleveland on February 28. This meet- 
ing will be open to non-members of Kappa 
Delta Pi, and a general invitation is extended 
to any who attend the sessions of the American 
Association of School Administrators and its 
various sections or the allied meetings. 


Sir W. D. Ross, provost of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, was a speaker at Middletown, Conn., at 
the meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, which was 
held on December 28, 29 and 30. 


AMONG speakers at the luncheon on December 
28 of the American Association of Teachers of 
French, which met in New York City in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America, were 
Count René Doynel de Saint-Quentin, French 
Ambassador to the United States; Dr. John H. 
Finley, of The New York Times, and Professor 
Louis Cons, of Harvard University. In the 
morning the principal address was made by 
Dean Christian Gauss, of Princeton University. 


THE subject of this year’s Christmas lectures 
for young people at the Royal Institution, Lon- 
don, was “Young Chemists and Great Diseov- 
eries.” They were given by Dr. James Kendall, 
professor of chemistry at the University of 
Edinburgh. Dr. Kendall was professor of chem- 
istry at Columbia University from 1913 to 1936 
and at New York University from 1926 to 
1928. He has been visiting professor at Stan- 
ford University, at the University of California 
and at the Pennsylvania State College. 


Mrs. Dean C. Osporne, chairman of the chil- 
dren’s museum section of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums and a trustee of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, has announced 
that a national conference to lay the foundation 
for the extension of the children’s museum 
movement, in which the Brooklyn Children’s 
Museum served as a pioneer, will be held at the 
Hotel Astor on January 11. The conference will 
be sponsored jointly by the association and the 
New York City and State Federations of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. Children’s museums already have 
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been established in fifty cities throughout the 
country. 


AxsouT a thousand boys and girls between the 
ages of 12 and 18 years took part in the annual 
Seience Congress and Christmas Lectures of the 
American Institute of Science and Engineering 
Clubs in the School Service Building of the 
American Museum of Natural History. The 
Christmas Lectures were delivered by Dr. James 
P. Chapin, association curator of continental 
old world birds of the museum, and J. K. Whit- 
teker, chief instructor of the Radio Corporation 
of America Institute. Other lectures of the day 
were given by the boys and girls who were mem- 
bers of the congress. 


AN Associated Press dispatch states that the 
American Association of University Professors 
meeting in Chicago voted unanimously on De- 
cember 28 in favor of placing the present gov- 
erning board of North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege on its list of censured administrations. An 
association investigating committee headed by 
Dr. A. J. Carlson recommended the censure. 
General Secretary Ralph E. Himstead said the 
association was not censuring the school itself, 
but the present administration. The investiga- 
tion followed dismissal of seven faculty mem- 
bers on July 29, 1937. The findings said in 
part, “The board of administration seems, in 
the opinion of the committee, incompetent to 
administer institutions of higher education and 
the present legal set-up and control of the board 
of administration is a constant threat to the wel- 
fare of the educational institutions of the state.” 
Last April 6 the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools removed North 
Dakota Agricultural College from its aceredited 
list on the ground that there had been political 
interference with its operation. Governor Wil- 
liam Langer, of North Dakota, lost a suit to have 
the college restored to the list. 


THE Board of Trustees of Cornell University 
has announced the establishment of the Henry 
Strong Denison Graduate Fellowships in Agri- 
culture, in memory of Henry Strong Denison, a 
graduate of the university in the class of 1905. 
These fellowships were created by a gift from 
the Henry Strong Denison Medical Foundation, 
Ine., founded by Mrs. Ella S. Denison. Three 
fellowships with an annual stipend of $1,000 
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each will be awarded in the fields of the plant 
sciences, animal sciences and social sciences and 
agricultural engineering, for the purpose of en- 
couraging young graduate students “who are es- 
pecially gifted and qualified to carry on research 
In award- 
ing the fellowships, preference will be given to 


work in the science of agriculture.” 


those applicants who expect to complete the re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. degree and who appear 
most promising from the standpoint of ability to 
conduct research. Blank forms of application 
may be obtained from the Dean of the Graduate 
School, and all applications must be filed in the 


Office of the Graduate School before March 1. 


THE establishment of five competitive scholar- 
ships for freshmen entering in September, 1939, 
has been announced by Dr. Paul Swain Havens, 
president of Wilson College at Chambersburg, 
Pa. The scholarships will have a yearly value 
of $500 each and a potential value of $2,000 
each, since they will be renewed throughout the 
four years of the college course if conduct and 
academic work are satisfactory. They are open 
to girls who, without such assistance, could not 
receive a college education. Residents of any 
state and of any foreign country may apply. 
Awards will be in accordance with the appli- 
cants’ standing in the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board examinations. 

Dr. Tuomas S. CULLEN, president of the 
board of trustees of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, has announced that it has 
been decided to close Branch 10, at Gay and 
Aisquith Streets. In answer to protests Dr. 
Cullen explained the plan had been adopted 
only after the matter had been considered from 
all angles, and that since the section was near 
the central library, readers would be but little 
inconvenienced. Dr. Cullen stated that whereas 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library had asked for 
$100,000 for new books in 1939, only $69,000 
had been allowed. Figures compiled recently 
showed a sharp drop in appropriations for pur- 
chasing new books, contrasted with sums of 
$90,000 available in each of the years 1930 and 
1931. In 1932 the figure was eut to $50,000, and 
to $16,500 in 1933. Since then it climbed 
slowly to $69,000 in 1937. The purchase of new 
books includes not only newly published works 
but replacements for much-used books. Chil- 
dren’s books in wide demand see hard usage. 
To replace badly worn books for juveniles alone 
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would necessitate an outlay of more than $100,- 
000. 


ACCORDING to The New York Times a Catholic 
school in the German community of Sao José, 
near Porto Alegre, Brazil, was closed on Decem- 
ber 29 under the government’s school national- 
The State Secretary of Edu- 
cation also ordered the dismissal of the director 
of the German Evangelist school at Novo Ham- 
burgo, asserting that its students did not prop- 
Christovao 
Barcellos, temporary administrator of the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, in whieh Porto Alegre is 
situated, issued a decree last April 8 making 
mandatory the teaching of Portuguese—the lan- 
and Brazilian ecivies, history 


ization program. 


erly recognize the Brazilian flag. 





guage of Brazil 
and geography in all primary and secondary 
schools. 


FieLp MarsHAL WILHELM GOERING, as head 
of the four-year plan for economic self-suffi- 
ciency, has ordered the years of study in German 
engineering and other technical schools reduced 
to meet “the urgent necessity” for engineers and 
technicians. Courses in the highest engineering 
and mining schools were reduced from four years 
to three. For technical academies they were cut 
to two years. Thirty per cent. of the capacities 
of such schools was reserved for students with 
scholarships. 


THE London Times correspondent at Copen- 
hagen reports that the Ministers of Education of 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland, who 
were joined by the Icelandic diplomatic repre- 
sentative in Copenhagen, on December 17 con- 
cluded a successful two days’ conference, called 
on Danish initiative. It was agreed that a 
common Nordic University should be founded, 
Gothenburg in Sweden being mentioned as a 
suitable seat. A scheme of extensive cultural 
and educational collaboration was outlined, to 
be supported financially by the five govern- 
ments. School teachers are to be interchanged 
and students and school children are to be given 
free travel facilities to study in other Seandi- 
navian countries. More time is to be devoted 
to the teaching of the Nordic languages, and 
history text-books are to be revised. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Shanghai 
dated December 29 reads: “Despite Tokio’s 
promise to the United States, a Japanese naval 
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spokesman stated that the American owned 
Shanghai University would not be returned to 
its owners while hostilities continued in China. 
The spokesman said the Japanese were convert- 
ng the adjoining area into a fortified military 
zone which would make it impossible to permit 
foreigners in the vicinity. The university’s fifty- 
three-acre property, on the Whangpoo River five 
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miles below Shanghai City, was oceupied by the 
Japanese Army during the campaign which led 
to the fall of Shanghai in November, 1937. The 
property, estimated to be worth more than $2,- 
000,000, includes twenty large buildings and 
thirty-one smaller ones. It is supported by the 
Northern Baptist and Southern Baptist Con- 
ventions in the United States.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


1939 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


In continuation of previously published lists! 
of centennial dates in the history of education, 
the following group of significant 1939 dates is 
presented. Additional details regarding events 
and persons mentioned may be found in the en- 
eyclopedias and histories of education. 


362 B.C. 


Death of Xenophon, author of the ‘‘Cyropedia,’’ 
which describes the education of Cyrus the Great, 
of Persia. 

1339 A.D. 


University of Grenoble, France, founded. 


1439 


Birth of Rudolph von Langen, who, as rector of 
the cathedral school of Miinster, made that institu- 
tion a center of humanistic studies and highly pro- 
ductive of famous teachers. 


1639 


Establishment of the Order of the Ursulines in 
Canada, whose convent at Quebee was the oldest 
institution for the education of women in North 
America. 

Opening of a Latin grammar school at Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

First school at Hartford, Connecticut, opened by 
Reverend John Higginson. 

1739 

First use of the term ‘‘real school’’ (Realschule) 
in a paper by Semler ‘‘Upon the Mathematical, 
Mechanical, and Agricultural Real School in the 
City of Halle.’’ 

Establishment of the Bethesda Orphan House by 
George Whitfield and James Habersham, the work 
of which was ‘‘the most notable example of edu- 


_1See ScHoon anp Society, January 8, 1938, for 
list of centennial dates for 1938 and for references 
to similar lists from 1926 to 1937. 


cational effort in Georgia before it acquired state- 
hood’’ (Knight). 
1839 


Establishment of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education, in England. 

Death of John Pounds, originator of the 
‘“Ragged Schools’’ in England. 

Birth of Samuel C. Armstrong, founder of Hamp- 
ton Institute, Virginia. 

William H. MecGuffey, author of the famous 
series of MeGuffey Readers, became president of 
Ohio University. 

Death of Stephen Van Rensselaer, founder of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

First issue of the Common School Journal at 
Boston, edited by Horace Mann. 

Publication of Alexander D. Bache’s ‘‘ Report 
on Edueation in Europe,’’ describing enthusiasti- 
cally Pestalozzian methods and the German Gym- 
nasium. 

Preparation of Benjamin F. Smith’s ‘‘Report’’ 
on the Prussian school system for the legislature of 
Virginia. 

Organization of the American Statistical So- 
ciety. 

Teachers Institutes first definitely organized by 
Henry Barnard in Connecticut. 

Creation in North Carolina of an elementary 
school system, with local and county taxation for 
its support. 

First general state law for evening schools en- 
acted in Ohio. 

Creation of the office of state superintendent of 
common schools in Missouri. 

Establishment of public high schools at Balti- 
more City College, Maryland; Buffalo, New York; 
Charleston, South Carolina, and Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Opening, on July 3, of first state normal school 
in the United States in the town hall at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, with one instructor and three girl 
students, under the principalship of Cyrus Pierce, 
the ‘‘Arnold of America.’’ Later moved to West 
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Newton, and thence to Framingham, where it still 
exists. 

Opening of the second normal school in the 
United States at Barre, Vermont. 

State school for the blind established in Vir- 
ginia. 


State schools for the deaf established in Virginia 
and in Illinois. 

Virginia Military Institute opened. 

Judson College, Alabama, opened. 

Mercer University, Georgia, opened. 

Wesleyan College, Georgia, opened. 

Erskine College, South Carolina, founded. 

Columbia College, Iowa, founded. 

Act of the General Assembly creating the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Boston University’s School of Theology founded. 

Concordia Theological Seminary, Missouri, 
founded. 

College of Medicine of New York University or- 
ganized. 

Baltimore College of Dental Surgery founded, 
the first school of dentistry in the United States. 

WALTER CrosBy EELLS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 

ONE reason usually given to justify the great 
expenditures for public and free education in 
America is that education is basic for democracy 
that not 
and will not endure unless we provide unlimited 
But it is fair to ask: Is this 
Is education a safeguard 


and our democratic institutions can 
education for all. 
supposition correct ? 
for democracy ? 

The author of the twelfth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence answers this 
question with an emphatie “Yes.” In the open- 
ing paragraph of the third chapter he writes: 
“The maintenance and development of the demo- 
eratie life according to statesmen from Wash- 
ington to Franklin D. Roosevelt are dependent 
primarily upon universal free education. There- 
fore the financial support of edueation is a 
large part of the price we pay for stability and 
democracy in government.” 

In the first Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society, another writer has this to say: “Edu- 
cation may be called the life-giving principle of 
democracy” (p. 258). And again: “It follows 
that a widespread system of publie education is 


a basic necessity in a democracy.” Such and 
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similar assertions one finds echoed and reechoed 
in educational literature, magazines, commence- 
ment addresses and elsewhere. Everybody seems 
to agree with this because it appears so self-evi- 
dent. 

There is no doubt that education is a “basic 
necessity” for the general welfare and progress 
of a nation. No people ean rise to its highest 
development without education. Yet, it seems 
doubtful whether education is a “basie necessity” 
for democracy. History and experience do not 
seem to prove this. 

The most ancient democracy known to us, that 
of the Greeks, had its inception and finest de- 
velopment long before the Greeks were an edu- 
cated people. And when Greek education on 
both the lower and upper levels reached its 
highest development at the time of Plato and 
Aristotle, Greek democracy was definitely on 
the decline or had already disappeared. 

When Roman democracy came into being, the 
people of Italy were still largely illiterate. 
There was, as yet, no common Latin language, no 
Roman literature and no system of education. 
But when Roman culture and education reached 
its zenith, democracy had fled from the Roman 
world and Caesarism and absolutism had taken 
its place. 

England is the mother of modern democracy. 
Yet, again, English democracy is not based on 
education, but it has its roots in the tribal organi- 
zation of the semi-barbaric Teutonic forebears 
of the Britons. As we trace the development 
of English democracy through the centuries, we 
pass such milestones as 1215, 1649, 1715, 1832, 
1867 and others. We find that the English 
throughout this period were not an educated 
people but were still largely illiterate. This 
was at least true of the masses. One need but 
consult the reports of the statistical societies 
which sprang up in the early half of the last 
century, such as the Manchester Society and the 
London Society, in order to verify this state- 
ment. 

As we come to America we find the same 
conditions. The leaders in the American Revo- 
lution were educated men, but the masses were 
illiterate. The schools which had been founded 
in the early years of the Colonial Period were 
gradually neglected and had totally disappeared 
in many places or at least had not kept pace 
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with the expanding frontier. Again, one need 
but examine the signatures of public documents 
or petitions of that period to verify this claim. 
It was a healthy, vigorous, but uneducated 
people that established our democracy in 1776, 
and it was an uneducated and still largely illiter- 
ate nation which preserved our democracy in 
the sixties of the last century. 

To-day we are spending more money for edu- 
cation than any other nation in the world. We 
have a larger percentage of our population in 
the nation’s schools than was ever known before 
in the history of the human race. Yet, the 
symptoms are not wanting that our democracy 
is none too vigorous. The warning voices of 
those who see danger ahead have become more 
distinet and more frequent within the last decade. 

A recent visitor from Australia gives his 
impression of the American democracy in the 
June issue of the Atlantic Monthly, as follows: 
“One thing and one thing alone alarms me in 
the United States today, and that is the ever 
widening chasm between the two great but- 
tresses of our democracy, the central govern- 
ment on the one hand and the leaders of the 
great organizations of industry, commerce and 
finance on the other hand, and the social re- 
sponsibility to the great mass of the nation is 
in danger of being more and more overlooked 
as a song of hate rises in intensity, as the chasm 
widens and deepens, and as the social structure 
shakes and trembles on the edge. . . . To me the 
great tragedy of the present position is that the 
greatest and richest democracy in the world, 
which should be leading us in our struggle to 
avoid the danger of dictatorship, is today so torn 
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with internal strife as to be impotent interna- 
tionally in this respect.” 

This problem of democracy and education may 
be studied also from another angle, by examin- 
ing such nations in which democracy has not 


reached a high degree of development. Fore- 
most among these is Germany. Since the 


Reformation, Germany without a doubt has been 
the best educated nation in the world. At least 
Germany has had the most efficient system of 
education both for the masses and for its leaders. 
Germany had a well-organized educational sys- 
tem and effective compulsory attendance laws 
long before other nations had come to the reali- 
zation that education is the business of the 
state. Yet while higher education flourished in 
Germany, autocracy and absolutism flourished 
equally well. The intellectual and cultural 
achievements of the German people of the last 
century stand out prominently among the 
achievements of the human race, but there was 
little or no democracy in the German world 
during this time. 

On the basis of the evidence adduced, it seems 
to be a fallacy or at least only a half-truth to 
say that education is basic for democracy. Edu- 
cation is basie for the fullest development of 
the natural capacities of an individual and like- 
wise it is basie for the highest development of a 
nation, but it is not necessarily basic for democe- 
racy. There is something more subtle, more 
intangible and more basic for democracy than 
mere education or what we call education. 

A. M. REHWINKEL 

ConcorDIA SEMINARY, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE FOR 
FRESHMEN IN A SMALL 
COLLEGE 
INTRODUCTION 


THE average college senior, the parent and the 
experienced, observing college professor are all 
sensitive to the needs of guidance for college stu- 
dents, especially during their first year. And yet 
because the problem of guidance presents so 
many different angles, the tendency is to accept 
the attitude of the extreme individualist repre- 
sented in the saying, “Let each man paddle his 


own canoe.” That the canoe may leak, that the 
occupant has no paddle or that he has no skill 
at all as a canoeman is too bad for the individual. 
But just the same it is a situation, it is argued, 
for which the college was not responsible for 
creating and hence for which it can not be con- 
demned. In spite of the emphasis given to gui- 
dance at secondary level under the leadership of 
men like Proctor, Bruer, MeKown, Draper, Allen 
and a score of others, colleges are just beginning 
to marshall their forces for a frontal attack on 
this all-important problem, as evidenced by the 
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report of the National Society for the Study of 
Edueation for 1938. It is the purpose of this 
paper to suggest an outline for a workable gui- 
dance program in a college of a thousand or 
less. 

NEED FOR GUIDANCE 

There are certain general needs for guidance 
that are more or less common to all institutions. 
Among them are: the phenomenal increase in 
college enrolment since the world war; changes 
in the economie and social order, and the waste 
in the processes of higher education. 

In addition to these general needs for gui- 
dance, every college recognizes certain needs due 
to conditions peculiar to the institution itself. 
In this category need for guidance is likely to 
be felt because of: The failure of the college 
to provide for the social needs of non-fraternity 
and non-sorority students; the small per cent. of 
freshmen who express any vocational or profes- 
sional choice; the wide variation in the economic 
status of the students; the opportunity offered 
by the college or town for student employment. 

The chances are that any reasonably thorough- 
going survey of the student life on a given 
campus will result in bringing many of these 
problems to the surface. 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Once the college realizes a pressing need for 
guidance of its freshmen the next step is to give 
serious thought to the educational objectives of 
the college in light of these needs. The objective 
will, of course, vary in terms of the service it 
For ex- 
ample, Antioch College, which under the leader- 


seeks to render to the state or nation. 


ship of President Morgan and his successor has 
worked out one of the most thoroughgoing co- 
operative programs in the country, expresses its 
aims in brief as follows: Antioch College seeks 
to train its students in the use of the main tools 
of thought; to prepare the student for further 
study or for occupation; to emphasize the habit 
of growth in scholarship; to develop within the 
student the power to enjoy and to create the 
beautiful; to develop a pride in health; to in- 
crease their social resourcefulness; to develop 
their moral and religious life; and to prepare 
them for effective participation in the life of 
the family, the community and the international 
order. 
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DETERMINING THE OBJECTIVES OF THE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 


With the educational objectives of the college 
temporarily agreed upon, the college is then con- 
fronted with the method of determining the ob- 
jectives of the guidance program. As a guide 
in defining these objectives, Dr. Edgar Marion 
Draper’ has presented some research procedures 
which seem fundamentally important. Briefly 
stated, he recommends research in certain areas 
including research in objectives based upon the 
needs and deficiencies of adult society; research 
in objectives based upon the activities of adult 
society ; research in objectives based upon occu- 
pational and vocational needs; and research in 
objectives based upon the ideals and activities 
of members of society. 

No final statement of objectives can be made 
for guidance in general as the foregoing para- 
graph has indicated. However, research in sev- 
eral directions sketched above is likely to culmi- 
nate in some such convictions as the following 
on the part of the college in regard to its gui- 
dance objectives: to aid the students to work 
at a maximum level of scholastic efficiency; to 
help the students formulate for themselves ade- 
quately defined vocational and educational ob- 
jectives; to plan their educational program in 
light of these objectives; to encourage them to 
follow a well-balaneed program of activities and 
recreation ; to help them overcome handicaps and 
limitations in their personalities; to assist them 
in securing financial aid through employment or 
through other avenues whereby they may con- 
tinue their education; and to help them get 
started in their chosen vocation. ‘ 


EVALUATING OBJECTIVES FOR GUIDANCE 


Since society and curricula are constantly 
changing, it becomes highly important to pro- 
vide for some means of continuously evaluating 
the objectives of any program. Here again 
Draper? has made a real contribution to this 
vital problem. In brief, he suggests the follow- 
ing standards and procedures for evaluating ob- 
jectives: questionnaire, studies for determining 
interests of students; analysis of students’ ac- 
tivities and interests; analysis of the social and 

1 Edgar Marion Draper, ‘‘ Principles and Tech- 
niques of Curriculum Making,’’ Chapters IV to VI, 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1936. 
2 Op. cit., Chapter VI. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Board of Control 





President 
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Guidance Committee—Composed of nine: 
Dean of men and dean of women 
Director of research and librarian 
Two seniors, elected by the student body 
College physician and director of physical education 
Head of department of education 




















Director of research 
(professor of psychology) 











Dean of men 

















Faculty advisers 
of men—1 adviser to 
| 15 students 


























First-year men 
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| TESTING PROGRAM 


CONTACT INTERVIEWS BY FACULTY ADVISERS 





Psychological examinations 

The Thurstone Personality Test 

An English Placement Test 

Modern Language Placement Test 

Occupational Interest Blanks by Stone 
and Mason 

Physical Examination conducted by a 
college physician 


CO nS 


2 Oe 





Voca- Health 
Adjusting Scholar- tional and 
program ship plans hygiene 








Individual and social orientation 





vocational interests of adults; and investigation 
of the value of the various phases of the pro- 
gram for the students now and later. 

In this process of evaluating objectives, one 
must always have in mind the social trends, the 
students and the basie aims of education. The 


three are inseparable in any educational pro- 
gram, and any attempt to ignore one must result 
in limiting the students’ growth. 

Having determined the objectives and the 
methods for a continuous evaluation of the same, 
the college is in a position to take the next step; 
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namely, to set up an organization for the execu- 
tion of its program. The organization diagram 
on page 27 is offered in graphic form with the 
hope that it may serve as a starting point for any 
small college interested in working out a plan of 
guidance for its freshmen. 


ORGANIZATION 

Warning is given against attempting to use 
this organization without modifying it to suit the 
institution. It must also be kept in mind that 
this or no other organization will operate suc- 
cessfully unless it is thoroughly and harmoni- 
ously integrated with the daily instructional pro- 
gram for the attainment of educational objective. 


INITIATING THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

The next step, that of initiating the program, 
tests the understanding, sympathy and coopera- 
tion of the members of the organization and the 
effectiveness of the work undertaken up to this 
point. 

On the first day of freshman week, which 
should be extended from three days, as is com- 
monly practiced, to five, each freshman should 
be given a card indicating the time and place 
for the tests included in the testing program. 
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The deans’ offices should furnish the advisers 
with all the available information about each 
freshman. For this first conference a folder in 
which his accumulated records is kept should be 
provided for each student. As soon as the tests 
are scored, the advisers should be furnished with 
the records of their respective freshmen. With 
this information, and with a copy of the student’s 
record of admission, the adviser is in a position 
to confer with the student intelligently about his 
program of study. 

The guidance committee should work with the 
advisers, with the curriculum committee and with 
the individual members of the faculty to the end 
that the students may get the greatest possible 
aid where guidance is needed. At the first inter- 
view each adviser should have his students who 
have not made a definite vocational or profes- 
sional choice make a list of vocations or profes- 
sions about which they would like further in- 
formation. 

Members of the faculty must be encouraged 
to play a large part in the guidance program. 
Their interests in the welfare of the students 
is indispensable if guidance is to bear fruit. 

CHARLES L. Masor 

DENISON UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
GRADUATE work can not thrive on a philoso- 


phy of escape from the dominant social forces 
of the times. In learning and discovery, as in 
business and diplomacy, a good deal depends 
upon the prevailing wind. For example, science 
has flowered because of its obvious social use. 
If its benefits had not come to be shared and ap- 
preciated by the many, it might have starved 
underground. 

As a social ageney the graduate school is de- 
signed to attract and stinivlate men of intel- 
lectual power; and its methods are summed up 
Like 
other social agencies, American graduate schools 
in part, 
are not 


in the words opportunity and diseipline. 


have their opportunities and terms set, 
They 
Their judgments are not 
The police neither control their acts 
nor edit their opinions. No coercive goverment 


by their democratic framework. 
governed by a class. 
bought. 


tells them what their philosophy or point of 


view shall be. These are favorable outer cir- 
cumstances. On the other hand, discipline is 
largely an inner, self-generating and difficult 
process. It is conditioned in students not only 
by hard work under masters but also by intel- 
lectual integrity in both masters and students 
and by an unquenchable desire, in all fields of 
thought, to get nearer the truth. 

Two principal risks grow out of the demo- 
cratie setting of higher education in America: 
that graduate work, with its philosophies, ab- 
stractions and specializations will isolate men 
from the forces of their time; and, on the other 
hand, that intellectual disinterestedness may 
disappear or graduate work may cease to be fine 
in a disciplinary sense. If it is dogmatic or nar- 
row or merely popular it is not worth its keep: 
the world is already full of popular agencies. 
If it pretends to be something that is socially 
useful, and only fits a student to earn a better 
material living, it is a fraud. Nor is mere 
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demoeratie amiability an acceptable substitute 
for intellectual enterprise. Between the ever- 
lastingly earnest and high and enterprising on 
the one hand, and the slack, the easy, and the 
conventional on the other, a choice must be 
made, and each institution engaged in graduate 
work is making it, consciously or unconsciously. 

If, unhappily, a democracy set up the ideal of 
state dominance and individual complacency, if 
it set the pattern of the average above tolerance 
for variation in the person, if the infinite variety 
of man be lost in devotion to a “system,” democ- 
racy will mean stupefying uniformity. It will 
mean the end of creative thought except within 
narrow limits of aetion. Talent must also find a 
place if democracy is to improve. The best 
must also have a chance. 

A graduate school can not ignore either one 
of the two main forms of return on the social 
investment which it represents—scholarship and 
the applications of scholarship. The advocate 
of the high-brow attitude holds that creative 
work only is the job of the graduate school. 
The trouble with this exclusive view is that cre- 
ative ability does not go about wearing a label. 
It has to be discovered. A bushel of grain must 
be sorted to get at one seed. If it takes time to 
think, it also takes time to identify the thinker. 
A praetical non-college man said _ recently, 
“When the exceptional university man does 
spring up, he’s worth what all the rest cost.” 
But the cost of the rest is not lost. If we left 
the intellectual service of the country to genius, 
we should soon pitch over the precipice. Truly 
creative minds are rarely interested in “the rela- 
tion of the parts” of socially useful knowledge 
and in its forms of dissemination and applica- 
tion. 

Graduate work will not thrive if it borrows 
the idealistie phrases but avoids the steep path. 
What is fine is rare, partly if not chiefly because 
there are so few who can stand the self-disci- 
pline that fineness requires. Institutional self- 
criticism instead of self-glorification is not yet a 
habit. No part of an institution requires such 
constant and vigorous attack as the graduate 
school and the professional schools where stand- 
ards are made for both the scholar and the prac- 
titioner. Democracy is not yet aware of the 
part which advanced training can take if coupled 
with wide social resolution that the finest things 
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are created and play their social part only if 
they are resolutely defended by intelligent men. 

By a strange misreading of the early history 
of the Johns Hopkins University and a disre- 
gard for the actual facts, a few of our friendly 
critics have been led to assert that in some fields 
of action we have departed from an original 
policy of exclusiveness, that we have stepped 
down into the arena of common things, that we 
are swamped by numbers, and that we should 
return to the austere policy of some great epoch 
of the past. Such eritics seem not to be aware 
of the fact that, within a decade of the open- 
ing of the university, trustees, faculty and ad- 
ministration were seeking ways and means by 
which to advance the professions of engineering 
and education in accordance with the original 
plans of President Gilman. These plans and 
objectives were announced before his inaugura- 
tion and reiterated in successive annual reports. 
They sprang from the community pressures of 
the time and from a sense of social needs, possi- 
bilities and responsibilities. 

All institutions draw most heavily upon towns 
and counties within a hundred miles of their 
doors. The asserted national importance of a 
privately endowed institution can not be the ex- 
clusive preoccupation of trustees and manage- 
ment. The surrounding territory of city and 
region has its special claims that run parallel 
with wider national interests. Although we are 
proud that many of our students come from St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, Atlanta and New York, for 
example, should we not be attentive also to the 
needs of those who come from the large, ex- 
panding and changing Baltimore community of 
a million inhabitants of which we form a part? 

In the afternoon and evening courses, the de- 
mands of occupational and cultural interests in 
no way differ in principle or in earnestness from 
the demands in the regular day schools. 
day men and women in increasing numbers desire 
to extend their education and are unable to do 


In our 


so in the usual way because of the cost in time 
and money. A university, dealing so largely 
with the frontiers of knowledge, is a magnet to 
enterprising teachers in the secondary schools; 
it is a potential source of advancement, ecul- 
turally and vocationally, to many others whose 
positions leave them no free time for day classes 
and whose incomes do not permit an interruption 
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in earnings. It is difficult to see how they can 
be turned away. 

The night courses in technology provide an 
especially significant example of community 
enterprise of substantial benefit to Baltimore 
and Maryland. It is too little realized that in 
the afternoon and evening courses in technology, 
education and economies we now have an enrol- 
ment that exceeds the enrolment in the day 
courses. During the past year the attendance 
of the night courses in technology was the 
largest in the history of that division. In Oecto- 
ber, 1937, there were 972 registrations by about 
650 individuals in 26 different courses, given by 
39 instructors and assistants. In October, 1938, 
the registrations exceeded 1,000, despite the un- 
favorable economic conditions of the past year. 

The social relationship of university to city, 
in these times, is a challenging experiment. 
While we do not propose to service the city, we 
do propose to make the qualities at which we 
aim in higher education more pervasive in the 


city and region as well as outside them. Does 
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such a social relation to the community on the 
part of the university result in the neglect or 
starvation of other parts of the university, that 
part that has to do with what we call “disinter- 
ested intellectual work”? Truly, without disin- 
terested intellectual work, no university is worthy 
of the name. But it should also be emphasized 
that no sharply defined line can be drawn be- 
tween pure and applied research, between prac- 
tical and theoretical work, between interested- 
ness and disinterestedness, in so far as discovery 
and mental growth are concerned. Brilliant ex- 
amples may be marshalled on either side of the 
argument. Whatever view may be taken of this 
question the essential fact remains that the ex- 
periment of putting quality into both forms of 
enterprise is as important socially as any upon 
which we are now engaged. Prestige and qual- 
ity have increased the demands upon us: it is 
our responsibility to see that quality is strictly 
maintained.—From the annual report of Presi- 
dent Isaiah Bowman, to the trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SALARY AS A CAUSE OF TEACHER 
TURNOVER IN NEBRASKA 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

In an effort to determine the relative impor- 
tance of salary as a cause of teacher turnover 
and the effect of turnover upon salary expendi- 
tures of the schools involved, the authors made 
a case study of turnover for 1937-38 in 100 
Nebraska six-year, four-year and senior public 
high schools. Schools chosen were representa- 
tive as far as size was concerned, but they were 
not representative on the basis of rate of teacher 
turnover. Since it was desired to secure data 
on as many eases of turnover as was possible 
with a limited number of questionnaires, schools 
were selected in which the rate of turnover was 
above the average for schools of comparable size. 

In order to identify such schools it was neces- 
sary to determine the percentage rate of turnover 
for six-year, four-year and senior public high 
schools considered as one group, for these schools 
divided into four size groups, and for each of 
Copies of 


these schools as an individual unit.} 


1 Practically all schools in the state of the three 


the annual educational directory issued by the 
State Department of Public Instruction fur- 
nished the necessary raw data. Upon the com- 
pletion of this step, one hundred schools were 
chosen for study and a special inquiry form was 
mailed to them. 

The form used elassified reasons for with- 
drawal of teachers under three heads: (1) rea- 
sons related to salary, (2) reasons not related 
to salary and (3) failure of reelection. It also 
requested information concerning the 1936-37 
salaries paid all teachers who withdrew after 
being reelected for 1937-38, the salaries at which 
they were reelected and the salaries paid teachers 
chosen to fill the turnover positions. The form 
was arranged so that the questions could be 
answered by checking suggested responses and 
no request was made for explanation of re- 
sponses. It was recognized that this arrange- 
ment, while probably encouraging administrators 





respective types were included in the computations, 
except the high schools of Omaha and Lincoln, for 
which adequate data were not available, and six 
special schools, namely, the five practice teaching 
high schools and the Curtis School of Agriculture. 
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return the form, would give only surface 
auses for turnover. 

Complete and usable returns were received 
from 87 schools, in which 287 teachers? changed 
positions between 1936-37 and 1937-38. As 
compared to data for all schools used in the 
original computations, the 87 schools represented 
16.2 per cent. of the total; the teachers in them 
constituted 16.1 per cent. of all teachers; and the 
287 eases of turnover accounted for 25.9 per 
cent. of the total amount of teacher turnover. A 
summary of the results of the entire study 


follows. 


TURNOVER IN NEBRASKA PUBLIC 
HigH ScHOOLS 


Table 1 shows that the percentage of turnover 
for 1937-38 in Nebraska six-year, four-year and 
senior publie high schools was high. For all 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHER TURNOVER IN NEBRASKA SIX- 
YEAR, Four-YEAR AND SENIOR PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND IN THE 87 COOPERATING 

H1GH SCHOOLS, 1937-38 








All schoolsa 87 cooperating 











schools 
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Less than 50 182 537 49.9 29 88 75.5 
50-90). 5<-ces 181 824 44.8 29 131 73.0 
100-199 .... 120 921 34.3 19 160 48.7 
200 or more. 55 947 17.4 10 141 35.4 
BUY 5 crccetumeracd 538 3229 35.2 87 520 856.6 


a Very nearly all Nebraska high schools of the types 
in question are represented here, except the high 
schools of Lineoln and Omaha, the five practice teach- 
ing high sehools and the Curtis School of Agriculture. 





schools represented in the original computations 
the pereentage was 35.2 and the range was from 
49.9 per cent. in schools with an A.D.A. of less 
than 50 to 17.4 per cent. in schools with an 
A.D.A. of 200 or more. Corresponding figures 
for the 87 cooperating schools were 56.6 per 
cent., 75.5 per cent. and 35.4 per cent., respec- 
tively. The cooperating schools in any given 
size group had a considerably higher percentage 
of turnover than did all schools of the same 
group. 

Obviously conclusions drawn from the case 

2 The term ‘‘teacher’’ includes superintendents 


of schools, high-school principals, supervisors and 
teachers. 
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study must be considered as applying only to 
the cooperating schools, but they may reason- 
ably be assumed to hold important implications 
for all schools. . 


CAUSES OF TURNOVER 


According to Table 2 the salary factor was 
by far the most important cause of turnover in 
the 87 cooperating high schools. Fifty-seven 
and five-tenths per cent. of all teachers who 
changed positions did so for salary reasons and 
approximately two thirds of the remaining 42.5 
per cent. failed of reelection. Of those who 
withdrew for salary reasons 72.9 per cent. re- 
signed after reelection to accept better paying 
positions, 11.5 per cent. accepted better paying 
positions before election time and 15.6 per cent. 
withdrew voluntarily either before or after re- 
election to seek better paying positions in public 
education or in other fields. 

The percentage of turnover due to reasons re- 
lated to salary was highest for workers in schools 
with an A.D.A. of less than 50, and failure of 
reelection was decidedly more common in small 
schools than in large ones. Size of schools ap- 
pears to have exerted no constant influence over 
withdrawal for any cause except miscellaneous 
reasons not related to salary. The percentage 
of turnover for this classification of reasons in- 
creased constantly from the smallest size group 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHER TURNOVER DUE TO EACH oF 
SEVERAL CAUSES IN 87 NEBRASKA SIX-YEAR, Four- 
YEAR AND SENIOR PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO SIZE, 

1937-38 








Per cent. by size group 


a 
Reason for turnover Ta) S 
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1. Withdrawal for reasons 
related to salary: 
a. Resigned after reelec- 
tion to accept a bet- 
ter paying position.. 48.4 36.9 40.0 46.0 41.9 
b. Accepted a_ better 
paying position  be- 
fore election time... 6.2 63 10.0 2.0 66 
e. Voluntary withdrawal 
to seek a better pay- 
BTS POGKIOM: . oc cc ee ae. t.4 34. 
Do ree 67.1 50.6 61. 
2. Withdrawal for reasons 
not related to salary: 
a. Failure of reelection. 26.6 40.0 21.3 18.0 28.0 
b. Miscellaneous ...... 6.3 9.4 17.5 30.0 14.5 


OE wewicncdows 32.9 49.4 38.8 48.0 42.5 
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to the largest. These data may be explained by 
the fact that teachers in small schools receive 
lower salaries than do those in large schools and 
by the added fact that teachers in large schools 
have much more limited opportunities to secure 


better paying positions. 


SALARIES FOR TURNOVER POSITIONS 


To determine the effect of teacher turnover 


upon the salary expenditures of schools involved, 


information was collected from the 87 cooperat- 
ing schools relative to the 1936-37 salaries of 
teachers who resigned after being elected for 
1937-38, the salaries offered them for 1937-38 
and the salaries paid the new teachers employed 
to fill the positions. These data, which are pre- 
sented in Table 3, show that teacher turnover 
served to decrease salary expenditures. Of the 
salaries offered to all reelected turnover workers 
only 2.7 per cent. were lower than those paid 
in 1936-37, 47.8 per cent. were the same and 
49.5 per cent. were higher. Of the salaries paid 
the workers employed to fill the vacancies caused 
by resignation 32.4 per cent. were lower, 36.8 
per cent. were the same and 30.8 per cent. were 
higher. 
TABLE 3 
SALARIES OFFERED TO 123 TEACHERS IN 87 S1x-YEAR, 
Four-YEAR AND SENIOR NEBRASKA PUBLIC HIGH 
ScHOOLS WHO WITHDREW AFTER REELECTION 
For 1937-38 AND SALARIES PAID THOSE 
EMPLOYED TO FILL THE VACANCIES 
AS COMPARED TO SALARIES PAID 
THE 123 TEACHERS IN 


1936-37 





Percentage of 





Salaries paid 
that were 


Salaries offered 
that were 


A.D.A. of 
school 
Number of 
teachers 


Same 


Less than 

50 3 0 60.6 
36 4.4 64.4 
34.8 


34.2 
33.3 
32.7 
27.5 
30.8 


100-199 .. 32 6.0 
200 or 
more ... 


Reelection of teachers at increased salaries was 
much more common among schools of the two 
largest size groups than among those ef the two 
smallest size groups. This distinction does not 
hold, however, when salaries paid new teachers 
employed to fill turnover positions are consid- 


ered. Small schools evidenced a slightly greater 
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tendency to pay new teachers higher salaries 
than were paid for the same positions in 1936-37 
and a definitely greater tendency to pay them 
the same salaries paid their successors. 

The phenomenon of teachers withdrawing to 
secure better paying positions and of school 
boards being able to reduce their total salary 
expenditures as a result is probably caused by 
a progression of teachers from small schools to 
large ones and by the fact that beginning teach- 
ers are willing to start at minimum salaries. 


CONCLUSION 


Although only major surface causes of teacher 
turnover are revealed by this study, it appears 
obvious that the salary factor is of paramount 
importance. The situation is complicated by the 
fact that boards of education can and now do 
employ teachers to fill turnover positions at sal- 
aries which on the whole are lower than those 
formerly paid. No solution for the turnover 
problem is indicated by this study, but it does 
appear clear that the most fertile approach 
would be improvement of salary conditions in 
the state. 
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